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Joseph Goebbels And National 
Socialist Propaganda 1926-1939: 
Some Aspects* 


I. Three Possible Approaches To The Theme 


T seems safe to assume that a future historian will describe the Twentieth 
Century as a century of propaganda. When in May, 1918, the British 
War Cabinet decided to start a propaganda campaign against the enemy 
and to appoint Lord Northcliffe as its director, political propaganda 
became a new instrument in international relations. After 1918, propa- 
ganda was to attain a new intensity and a much wider scope in terms 
of both internal and foreign policy through the correlation of two new 
factors. The one was the technical development of new media of mass 
communications such as the film in all its variety of technical devices, the 
radio, television; the other was the emergence of totalitarian mass move- 
ments and systems of political control based on a monolithic Party and the 
dictatorship of a clique. As long as a totalitarian movement was out to 
achieve supreme power, it sharpened the weapon of propaganda by bold 
and unorthodox methods; once it had achieved power, total power, it 
co-ordinated all media of mass communications: meetings, posters, songs, 
newspapers, magazines, radio, films, books and organised their control 
to direct and persuade the mass mind. 


There are three possible approaches to the agile figure of Joseph 
Goebbels. The first, which we shall pursue here is to examine his role 
and practices in conjunction with the development of the National Socialist 
movement both before and after it came to power. The theme is then one 
of historical genesis in the life of one nation. Secondly, an analysis of 
Goebbels’s methods of propaganda could be a contribution to a comparative 
study of totalitarian systems which, for instance, has been recently 
attempted by Miss Hannah Arendt in her stimulating book Origins of Totali- 
tarianism.' Thirdly, we could consider Goebbels in a history of the modern 
publicist and agitator. It would be tempting indeed to discuss the differ- 
ences between the post-1918 political publicist who caters for the masses 


* This is a slightly modified version of a paper read to Section E of the Conference of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science in Canberra in 
January, 1954. 

1. New York, 1951. 
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and that of an earlier, let us say, pre-1914 vintage who also tried to 
influence public opinion, but addressed himself to a smaller and more 
select public. In England a good example for this type would be J. A. 
Spender, the editor of the Westminster Gazette and friend of Asquith 
who wrote his neat dispassioned articles for the liberal section of the 
Edwardian middle classes. In Germany Maximilian Harden, the more 
flamboyant editor of the influential weekly Die Zukunft, foe of Emperor 
William II and bold critic of his regime, belonged to the same age and 
type. These publicists wanted to convince rather than to persuade, to 
appeal to reason rather than to primitive mass instincts. 

The political mass propagandist, on the other hand, wishes to impress, 
to hit and incite and to win followers for his cause by all means at his 
disposal. He thinks it profitable to appeal to the lowest common denomin- 
ator though he is quite prepared to appeal sometimes to nobler feelings. 
He is both the product and the publicity manager of a mass movement, 
determined to obtain supreme power and to maintain it. It can be argued 
that in France Charles Maurras to some extent belonged to this type 
but his Nationalist anti-parliamentarian and anti-semitic propaganda 
effort failed, partly because he was too refined and partly because the 
gospel of the Action Francaise never impressed the workers. The traditions 
to which Hitler and Goebbels could appeal, the techniques of their propa- 
ganda proved more powerful than those at the disposal of Charles Maurras. 
Though we can, with Professor Brogan, regard Maurras’s militant “camelots 
du roi” as one of the ancestors of the Fascist squadristi and the Nazi S.A.,’ 
in the field of mass propaganda in Western Europe, Goebbels 
presented a really new type, however much, as we shall see, he had learnt 
from Marxist and Fascist methods. It is a type the analysis of which is, in 
1954, by no means of only historical interest. 

This paper is not primarily concerned with individual events in the 
history of National Socialism, but attempts to relate Goebbels’s personality 
to the development of his techniques of propaganda. What was his concept 
of propaganda? Which were his methods of attack whilst the Party was in 
opposition and his ways of directing press and radio during the prewar 
phase of the Third Reich? These are the questions which we shall try 
to answer. 


II. Goebbels’s Early History—Some Relevant Points 


To understand Goebbels, the propagandist, we must know something 
of Goebbels the man whose melodious Rhenish voice and clear, pungent, 


inflammatory style were to appeal later to simple and educated Germans 
alike. 








2 dD. W. Bros an, Charles Maurras: The Politics of Hate in French Personalities and Problems, 
London, 1946, p. 123. 
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In the early history of Goebbels, three aspects seem to me important. 
The first relates to his physical deformity. From the age of seven he was 
lame in the left leg, which was four inches shorter than the right. Later 
he was to tell people that his deformity resulted from World War I; in 
which he actually had been unable to take part. Gregor Strasser, first 
the protector and later the bitter rival of Goebbels, cited the club-foot as 
“proof” for his allegation that this undersized Mephistopheles was not free 
from Jewish blood. How far Goebbels’s acid and malicious tongue was 
accentuated by bitterness felt over his deformity, is difficult to say, but the 
deficiency might have been an unconscious spur to compensate for it by 
striking successes as orator, writer, organiser. 

The second relevant point in the life of the young Goebbels—who 
was born in Reydt, a small industrial town in the Rhineland on October 
29, 1897 — was his Catholic lower middle-class background and the fact 
that the bright, arrogant schoolboy and Arts undergraduate broke with 
Catholicism at an early age to the grief of his parents. But all his life he 
kept a sneaking regard for the power and strength of the Catholic Church 
as a social organisation; later he often surprised his subordinates by asserting 
that the pagan Nazis could learn a good deal from the hierarchical structure, 
the rituals, and the technique of leadership of Rome. With all his relativism 
and cynicism, he needed a definite anchorage, a Fuehrer. 

Thirdly, unlike nearly all other Nazi leaders, Goebbels was an intellec- 
tual with a certain thirst for clarity and knowledge. Yet as an intellectual 
he shared that odd, romantic, irrationalist trend, so prevalent in the chaotic 
days in Germany after 1918. This trend found a very telling expression in 
the title of a philosophical work by Ludwig Klages Der Geist als 
Widersacher der Seele (Mind as an Opponent of the Soul). Klages was a 
member of the circle round Stefan George the distinguished poet, a figure 
revered by an esoteric cultural elite. Among the young aristocrats favoured 
by the Master was Count Claus Schenk zu Stauffenberg, the officer who was 
to plant the bomb in Hitler’s headquarters on 20th July, 1944. As a student 
in Heidelberg, Goebbels, too, wanted to be admitted to this circle of the 
select, but Professor Gundolf, the eminent literary historian, a friend of 
George and incidentally, a Jew, refused Goebbels’s request. In the nineteen 
twenties this longing for a leader, cultural or political, who would heal all 
the world’s ills, was widespread in the German Youth Movement with its 
vague idealistic aspirations for a new style of living and a new community 
life.’ 

Instead of the refined aesthete George it was Hitler, the ruthless orator 
and demagogue, who was to become Goebbels’s anchorage and model. He 
fell under his spell first when listening to Hitler at a mass meeting in Munich 
in September, 1922. Goebbels’s reactions seem to have been similar to those 


3. See Howard Becker, German Youth: Bound or Free, New York, 1946, 
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of a convert at a Wesleyan Revivalist meeting. “That is not an orator! 
That is a prophet,” he wrote later in an autobiographical novel Michael 
of this first encounter with the Fuhrer, adding: “From this moment I am 


born again. It is as if all cinders fall from me. No I do not hear anything. I 
am intoxicated.” 


What probably attracted Goebbels, the sober realist who was at the 
same time a fanatic, was Hitler’s sureness, his absolute belief in his racial 
gospel. On October 14, 1925, Goebbels entered in his diary: “I have just 
finished reading Hitler’s book.” (i.e. Mein Kampf, part 1) “Am most enthu- 
siastic. Who is this man? Half plebeian, half God. Christ or John?”* 


Yet Goebbels’s attitude to Hitler was somewhat ambiguous in those 
early years when, after the failure of the Munich Putsch in November, 
1923, the fortunes of the Party were at a low ebb. Goebbels, who had not 
found it easy to earn his bread and butter as an obscure nationalist 
agitator and journalist, had, in October, 1925, been given a post as manager 
of the Party Gau North-Rhineland by Gregor Strasser, then leading the 
more socialist North German wing of the Party. Strasser, a man of rather 
independent character, did not see eye to eye with Hitler on a number of 
points. And Goebbels was then so much in line with Strasser that at a 
meeting of the Gauleiters of western and northern Germany in November, 
1925, he moved that “the petty bourgeois Adolph Hitler be excluded from 
the National Socialist German Workers’ Party.” 


But Hitler was not easily beaten. His counter-move was a meeting of 
his faction with Goebbels and Gregor Strasser in Bamberg on 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1926. What happened at this vital conference is not quite clear. From 
the beginning Hitler could count on a comfortable majority. There was a 
long controversial debate on many questions between Hitler and Strasser, 
and half way through the meeting, Goebbels stood up and declared that, 
after listening to Hitler, he was convinced that he and Strasser had been 
wrong, and that the only course was to admit their mistake and come over 
to Hitler.* Hitler, so much is certain, knew how to get at Goebbels, how to 
play on his vanity and ambition. He invited him to appear on the same 
platform at a mass meeting in Munich; later, in Cologne, he gave him the 
impression that he (Hitler) had discovered “the final form of German 
Socialism.” By August, 1926, Goebbels’s break with the brothers Strasser 
had become obvious. He was awarded for his volte face with an important 
post. On October 26th of the same year, Hitler appointed Goebbels 
Gauleiter of Berlin. It was a tough assignment, for the Party had so far made 
no headway in the Reich capital; there was a big Communist vote, and the 
Social Democrats controlled the Town Hall. 


4. Curt Riess, Joseph Goebbels, a biography, London, 1949, p. 39. 
5. A. Bullock, Hitler, A Study In Tyranny, London 1951, p. 123. 
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III, Goebbels And The Attack On “The System,” 1926-1933 


A, His Concept Of Propaganda 


Goebbels’s job in Berlin was concerned with both organisation of the 
Party and propaganda. In Mein Kampf Hitler had described the close 
connection between the two and their different functions. Propaganda was 
to gain supporters and sympathisers of the Movement whilst the 
organisation was to win members for the Party. 


There were two successive tasks for each. 


“The first task of propaganda”—Hitler had written whilst in Lands- 
berg prison—“is to win over people for the later organisation: the first 
task of the organisation is to gain people for the continuation of propa- 
ganda. The second task of propaganda is the undermining of the existing 
Order (die Zersetzung des bestehenden Zustandes) and the infiltration of 
the new doctrine into this order (die Durchsetzung dieses Zustandes mit der 
neuen Lehre), whilst the second task of the organisation must be the struggle 


for power in order to obtain the definitive success of the doctrine 
through it.”® 


Undoubtedly, Goebbels kept those vital sentences in mind, but he 
learnt in Berlin from his own experience and gradually formulated his 
own ideas on propaganda as an instrument to obtain power for the Party. 
In January, 1928, he delivered a remarkably frank address “Erkenntniss 
und Propaganda” before Party functionaries.’ 


Here is a summary of its main fedtures: 


The first point to notice is that success is regarded as the only criterion 
of propaganda. “If,” says Goebbels, “a brand of propaganda has 
won over the circle of people which it wanted to persuade, then I imagine 
it was good; if not, then I imagine it was bad.” This leads to a rejection of 
any moral criticism of the behaviour of the propagandist: “Therefore no- 
body can say your propaganda is too crude, too low, too brutal, or it is 
not sufficiently decent for all these attributes are not characteristic of its 
specific nature. Propaganda should by no means be decent or mild or soft 
or humble, it should lead to a success.”* Propaganda may make use of 
moral arguments, but ethics are no criterion whereby to judge it. Secondly, 
propaganda is conceived as a go-between, a mediator between the idea 
which it is intended to spread and the people whom it is intended to 
win over for it. It pushes itself between the individual and the many, between 
the new idea and the overall ideology or Weltanschauung. Thirdly, whereas 


. A. Hitler, Mein Kampf, ch. XI, vol. Il. ch. Il, Munich 1943, p. 654. 
. Later reprinted in J. Goebbels, Signale der Neuen Zeit, Munich, 1934. pp. 28-52. 
. Goebbels, op. cit., p. 29. 
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the idea to be spread is regarded as “something unshakeable, rigid, and 
unchangeable,” propaganda as a medium between the individual and the 
multitude has to be “definitely flexible.” “If I talk in the provinces,” 
Goebbels declared, “then I talk in a way different from that in Berlin, and 
if I address people in Bayreuth” (the Richard Wagner town) “then I talk 
of other things than in the Pharus Halls” (in the slum area in North Berlin), 
“it is all a matter of practice and not of theory . . .”? Propaganda is an art 
and like the playing of the violin, teachable only up to a point. You either 
have or have not the talent for propaganda. Fourthly, a top propagandist 
must be more than a propagandist. 


In this context Goebbels makes the interesting admission that the Nazi 
movement “is still so young and still so poor in really big and leading 
brains, of course not if you compare it with the other parties.” He boldly 
declares it “good that it is so because the really big brains have now to deal 
not only with this or that specialised field, but the really leading brain must 
be everything at one and the same time: propagandist, organiser, speaker 
and writer. He must be able to cope with people, to obtain funds, to write 
articles and to do many other things.”’® Goebbels goes on to claim this 
versatility for the Fuhrer, but probably he thought also of himself in terms 
of this description, which, the historian must admit, could be well applied 
to his own restless versatility. 


Goebbels did not claim that the Nazis were the first effective propa- 
gandists in history; on the contrary he pointed to a motley historical gallery 
of forerunners, both sacred and profane: Christ, Buddha, Zarathustra, 
Robespierre, Danton, Mussolini and Lenin were included in it. What is 
more interesting, Goebbels mentioned Fascism and Bolshevism in the 
same breath as evidence for the primary importance of the great orators 
and organisers in oppositional class movements. “Has Mussolini,” Goebbels 
asked, “been a scribbler or a great orator? When Lenin arrived in Peters- 
burg from Zuerich, did he go from the railway station to his study and write 
a book or did he address thousands of people instead?” 


And Goebbels, who then in mass meetings heaped most violent 
abuse on the Marxist parties and their leaders, before the intimate circle 
of his Party functionaries praised the skill and crude language of the Com- 
munist and Socialist agitators as exemplary. “Every leader in a Marxist 
newspaper,” he remarked, on the pre-1918 situation in Germany, “was a 
little propaganda address. These leaders were written by agitators.” They 
were “not full of esprit and finesse, but brutal and crude ideas which the 
man in the street understood. This is the reason why the Red Press is 
eagerly devoured by the masses. And this is also the reason,” Goebbels 


9. Goebbels, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
10. Signale der Neuen it, p. 42. 
11. Signale der Neuen Zeit, p. 49. 
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added emphatically, “why we have to model ourselves on that great 
example.”!? Marxism had no great prophets, but it had succeeded “because 
it could put agitators of the calibre of an August Bebel and a Lenin into 
the service of its madness.” Goebbels went even so far as to justify the 
entirely negative approach in his paper Der Angriff, which was somtimes 
criticised by more moderate nationalists, by pointing to the Marxist model. 
“For six years,” he asserted, “Marxism had done nothing but display 
negative criticism. As a result it conquered the State on November 9th, 
1918.” A historical judgment which, we might add, was certainly more 
emphatic than correct. 


The negative destructive power in Goebbels was indeed much stronger 
than his vision, but with all his arrogant contempt for the masses “as a 
weak, indolent, cowardly majority of the people,” there is a chiliastic note 
in his address. “Millions of people,” he predicted, “will one day be ready to 
give their lives for a gospel and our Movement is more and more becoming 
a gospel.” The calculating intellectual as a hot gospeller—it was a new 
phenomenon in German history. 


B. Goebbels’s Technique Of Attack In Berlin 


The Hitler Party attempted to attract the masses by cutting across the 
traditional German party lines, by a pose of combining the images of 
“German” and of “worker,” the nationalism of the Right with the Socialism 
of the Left. This meant in practice that the new nationalism was to be more 
ruthless and uninhibited than the old, the expression of a younger generation 
of ex-soldiers and Free Corps fighters, rather than that of timid middle- 
class parliamentarians and burghers. It'also meant that the new “socialism,” 
whilst stressing the national community, the all-embracing “Volk,” was to 
borrow methods of organisation from the Communists and even imitate 
some of their themes and slogans. Until Goebbels had taken over the 
Party in Berlin, it had confined its activities to the more respectable middle- 
class suburbs in the west and south of the capital. Now determined attempts 
were made to gain a foothold in the proletarian quarters of North and 
East Berlin. 

In February, 1927, glaring posters in red, screaming in Communist 
fashion “THE BOURGEOIS STATE IS APPROACHING ITS END,” 
invited the population to a Nazi meeting in a hall in Moabit often used by 
the Communists. Goebbels was to speak on “the collapse of the Bourgeois 
State.” The Party had then only 600 members, all of whom marched 
before the meeting in procession with Swastika banners and hidden weapons 
through the streets of North Berlin. During the meeting on February 1 1th, 
a battle between Nazis and Marxists broke out. Goebbels was delighted 


12. Signale der Neuen Zeit, p. 50. 
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when some of the Storm Troopers protecting him were wounded. They 
were laid out on the platform, their screams could be heard before they 
were carried out at regular intervals. The Berlin movement had its martyrs 
and Goebbels slyly changed his subject that night from the “Collapse of the 
Bourgeois State” to “The Unknown SA Man,” a variation on the national 
postwar theme of “The Unknown Soldier.” Goebbels used every oratorical 
device: sadness, contempt, indignation, ridicule. Next morning the Nazis 
were news in the Berlin papers, though none of them was friendly in its 
comments. But in the next few days 2,600 applications for Party member- 
ship were received and 500 of these new candidates wanted also to join 
Goebbels’s bodyguard of Storm Troopers (SA)."* 


“Making noise is an effective means of opposition,’ Goebbels had 
declared, and his inventive brain thought of ever new stunts and tricks 
to attract the masses. They ranged from mysterious aggressive posters to 
the use of white mice and snakes which disturbed the elegant public in 
the West End at the premiere of Remarque’s famous pacifist film “All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” 

Of greater importance was a trick Goebbels thought out during the 
hectic and bitter election campaign for the Prussian Diet in April, 1932. 
Goebbels had challenged Chancellor Bruening to a public debate on the 
same platform. Bruening had refused. Whereupon Goebbels had a recording 
made of a radio speech delivered by the Chancellor in Koenigsberg. At a 
huge Nazi mass meeting in Berlin this record was played back. Again and 
again Goebbels would stop it to answer his opponent. Bruening, of 
course, could not defend himself. “The public was in a rage of enthusiasm.” 
Goebbels noted in his diary, “it was an immense success. A few spirited 
supporters have been so impressed that they have clubbed together and have 
given us 100,000 marks for our election campaign.”"* 

About the same time it was Goebbels who organised Hitler’s election 
flights under the slogan “Hitler over Germany.” Such flights were then still 
a novelty and little known to the rival parties. Hitler would fly from one 
big town to another to speak before huge open air meetings, sometimes 
appearing in one day at four towns very far from each other and in one 
case covering 26 towns in a week. 

Goebbels’s strength as an orator and a journalist lay in attack, attack 
based on concentration and simplification. It was only logical that his 
newspaper in Berlin was named Der Angriff (The Attack) and carried the 
motto “For the Suppressed! Against the Exploiters!”. Everything in the 
Republic—Goebbels told his readers and listeners—was sham. His Party 
would expose and unmask the sham values. Socialist leaders, who, he said, 


13. See Curt Riess, Joseph Goebbels, pp. 53-55; for Goebbels’s own account see his book, 
Kampf um Berlin, 4th edition, Munich, 1934. pp. 63-75. 7 7 : 

14. J. Goebbels, Vom Kaiserhof zur Reichskanzlei, Munich, 1935, p. 82. There is an English 
edition: My Part In Germany's Fight, London, 1935. 
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only cared for their own well-being and lived in bourgeois style—bogus 
statesmen who were nothing but incapable busybodies—senile politicians 
who did not understand youth, Prussian State Ministers who were oblivious 
to the great Prussian tradition. 


Goebbels would debunk the leading men of the Republic by sly 
contrasts. For instance in April, 1929, six months before the death of 
Stresemann, he attacked the German Foreign Minister in an article as 
an unheroic bogus statesman, as a petty bourgeois, confronting him with 
the magic spell of Prussia’s greatest King. “In a studio on the 
Kurfuerstendamm the most recent photo of him can be found. There you 
can see him in life-size, a bit corpulent, a bit yellow, a bit artful, with an 
intolerable provocative smile on his lips, with his small cunning eyes 
carefully bedded in a cushion of fat, a square forehead without any 
wrinkles and above it an immense baldness. Thus he stands there amidst 
his dear Jews.” (Frau Stresemann was of Jewish origin.) “That is,” Goebbels 
fulminated, “how we imagine the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who one day will break Germany’s chains. And afterwards we stand a 
long time in front of a window nearby from the darkness of which, among 
much tripe, the worn features of the death-mask of Frederick the Great 
spread silence into the evening.”’* 


Another example of Goebbels’s method of invective by way of contrast 
is his attack on General Groener, then the Minister responsible for the 
Reichswehr who did not favour the growing ties of sympathy between 
young Reichswehr officers and the Nazis. In March, 1930, Goebbels abused 
him in an article as “the present confidential clerk of the Reichswehr, a 
General in a Jacobine cap,” who had deserted his Imperial Master in 
November, 1918, slyly mixing praise for the Reichswehr with denunciation 
of its Ministers: 


“Here lies the legacy of Prussian militarism—buried, one is inclined 
to say. Good Lord! A general with the feather of a peacock and 
in a slouch hat, who thinks that too much uniform-wearing is to be 
found in this Republic! Poor Reichswehr! How much longer is this 
going to last?”’® 


Not hindered by any scruples, Goebbels became a master in the 
art of transforming individuals into political and racial symbols of 
propaganda. Truth did not matter in the least; what mattered was effective 
denunciation or glorification, a symbol to march against or a symbol to 
march under. Perhaps the most striking negative example of this method 
was his transformation of Bernhard Weiss, the Deputy Commissioner of 


15. Goebbels, Der Fall Stresemann, in the newspaper Der Angriff, 8th April, 1929, reprinted in Der 


Angriff, Aufsaetze aus der Kampfzeit, 11th edition, Munich, 1942, pp. 150-152. 
J. Goebbels Groener im Schlapphut, Der Angriff, 9th March, 1930, reprinted in the book 
Der Angriff, pp. 155-157. 


16. 
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the Berlin Police, a Jew, into a half grotesque, half sinister caricature, 
thus at the same time inciting the masses against the Jews and undermining 
the authority of the Republican police. Goebbels nicknamed Weiss “Isidor” 
and attacked this conscientious bureaucrat in endless articles. Later these 
articles, with some cartoons by Mjoelnir, were collected in a book.’”? In 
other countries, e.g. in England, it would probably have been declared 
libellous, but such was the bias of German judges that when Dr. Weiss 
applied to a court in Munich, the place of publication, to have the book 
withdrawn, his application was rejected. It is not surprising that this 
constant campaign of calumny bore fruit. In June, 1928, during a tour of 
inspection, Deputy Police Commissioner Weiss was suddenly seized by 
some policemen and beaten up. They later declared they had not recognised 
him, but they were probably secret members of, or sympathisers with, the 
Nazi Party who had been incited by Goebbels’s constant attacks on their 
chief. 


Dr. Weiss, whom I saw once some years afterwards in London, to 
where he had fied in 1933, looked very ordinary; he was short with 
spectacles and a long nose of which Goebbels made the most. Perhaps his 
appearance did not tally with the traditional German image of the strong 
man in command of the police. In any case, long after the Isidor campaign, 
when Goebbels was a Reich Minister, he admitted cynically to his staff— 
“How grand it was to transform Isidor into the most brutal bailiff of the 
Weimar Republic, into the grinning mask of the perennial Jew—though 
_ this Deputy Commissioner of the Berlin Police and former Captain in the 
Royal Bavarian Army Reserve, Bernhard Weiss (by profession an 
administrative lawyer) was actually only a harmless fool.”"* 


If Bernhard Weiss is the example of the transformation of ‘an 
individual into a negative symbol, the figure of Horst Wessel is perhaps 
most illuminating for Goebbels’s technique in building up a positive mass 
symbol, a Party hero and martyr. In this case, too, there was a striking 
discrepancy between reality and myth. Horst Wessel was a young Nazi 
Storm Troop leader, the son of a Lutheran clergyman, who had joined the 
Party in 1926. He has been described as “tall, physically strong and good- 
looking in a brutish way” and “definitely a personality.”"? Goebbels took 
an interest in him, used him as a speaker and put him in charge of a 
Storm Troopers’ unit which was constantly involved in street brawls with 
Communists in Berlin. In 1929 Wessel suddenly lost all interest in the 
Party and withdrew from its activities. He had become infatuated with a 
prostitute, Erna Jaenicke, and had gone to live with her. But there was an 
ex-lover of the woman, Ali Hoehler, who had also been her procurer, 


17. Knorke, Das Buch Isidor fuer Zeitgenossen, Munich, 1929. 
18. W. Stephan, Joseph Goebbels, Daemon einer Diktatur, Stuttgart, 1949, p. 68. 
. (C. Riess, Joseph Goebbels, p. 81. 
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On January 14, 1930, Hoehler appeared in Erna Jaenicke’s room, shot 
Wessel, grabbed the girl and made off. Possibly Hoehler was a Communist, 
but I have been unable to verify this. In any case the death of Horst 
Wessel, which occurred six weeks afterwards, was the result of a sordid 
triangle and was not a political affair. When Wessel had been taken to 
hospital, Goebbels visited him and published article after article eulogising 
him as a victim of Communist persecution in a touching and macabre 
fashion. “The Storm Trooper,” he wrote fervently, “that is Horst Wessel. 
Where there is Germany, you will be too, Horst Wessel!” 


Five months earlier the Angriff had published a poem by Wessel of 
16 lines, full of Nazi slogans and fairly effective. It was sung to an old 
tune and soon caught on in the ranks of the S.A. which it glorified. After 
Wessel’s death, Goebbels staged a tremendous funeral with the Party and 
the Storm Troopers and himself delivered the funeral oration. Then they 
sang the Horst Wessel Song” for the first time in public. Afterwards 
Goebbels called into the crowd: “Horst Wessel” and all the Storm Troopers 
answered “Present.” This was in line with the song itself which says: 


“Comrades, shot dead by Redfront and Reaction, 
March in spirit in our ranks.” 


During the subsequent trial of Hoehler, who was sentenced to six years’ 
prison for manslaughter, the truth of the case came to light with all its 
unsavoury details and was printed in the Berlin Press. Goebbels could have 
no illusions about the real Horst Wessel. But as Hans Fritzsche, the Nazi 
radio speaker, explained after the war: “That did not bother him in the 
least.”*' He simply stuck to his legend of the Nazi martyr whose verses 
now became the anthem of the Nazi movement and his grave a Nazi 
shrine. On the occasion of Wessel’s twenty-third birthday, that means 
six months after his death and four weeks after the great National Socialist 
success in the Reichstag elections of September 14, 1930, Goebbels wrote 
one of his most brilliant articles, simply headed Horst.” Only one 
passage from it cari be quoted here to illustrate Goebbels’s skill in conjuring 
up a word-picture of the identification of people from the most varied social 
groups with thie movement’s martyr: 


“Those who went to his grave on September 15, on the day after our 
triumph, saw there unemployed men, women who had returned from the 
market with children by the hand; they saw old: grandmothers and neat 
young girls. Students and officials, petits bourgeois and proletarians came 
and went. A mother, her four-year-old boy in her arms, showed him the 


20. For an English translation, see Charles A. Price, German Settlers in South Australia, 
Melbourne, 1945, p. 54. The song could be heard at many Australian-German celebrations 
before the last war. 

. C. Riess, Joseph Goebbels, p. 83. 

22. J. Goebbels, Horst in Der Angriff, 9th October, 1930, reprinted in Wetterleuchten. Aufsaetze 

aus der Kampfzeit, ed. G. W. Mueller, Munich, 1939, pp. 29-30. 
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grave which seemed to flourish anew under a wreath of flowers, and said: 
‘Here lies our Horst!’ not one more word. But that said everything. Our 
Horst! As if he had become the brother of all of us.” 


Perhaps the most marked impression one gets to-day from reading 
Goebbels’s pre-1933 articles is his versatility. This showman would use 
any argument or ideology as a tool, as a screen for political manoeuvring 
without taking them too seriously. He knew how to play up to and how to 
exploit the varying prejudices, passions and mental images of the different 
classes and groups in society. He could organise strikes shoulder to shoulder 
with the Communists and outdo them in radicalism—the Berlin transport 
workers strike in November, 1932, is a case in point. But he and the 
National Socialist Movement could also compete with the conservative 
Right and mobilise the emotional complexes of the traditionalists and 
ex-Monarchists, of the former pillars of “throne and altar.” This was 
effectively shown at the ceremonies of the Day of Potsdam on March 21, 
1933, which seemed to symbolise a synthesis of “Prussianism and 
Socialism,” in the sense used by Oswald Spengler in a booklet, then widely 
read in Germany. By employing sometimes socialist, sometimes nationalist 
overtones Goebbels and Hitler managed to exploit the aversion of in- 
numerable Germans to a multi-party system the ineffectiveness of which 
seemed to be proved by the dangerously growing tide of mass-unemploy- 
ment. Goebbels posed sometimes as a friend of the masses, sometimes as a 
champion of the value of personality, sometimes he appeared religious, 
sometimes as a non-believer (which he actually was), sometimes as a 
pacifist, sometimes as a militarist, as a tough nationalist or a true 
internationalist, as a democrat (in a “German” sense or as an authoritarian 
as the son of an age of technology or as a mystic. 


A line of propaganda constantly kept up was the appeal to the 
younger generation said to be tired of the system of political bartering 
by the “old” parties. “To-day Germany is ruled by his old men”—Goebbels 
wrote for instance in April, 1929, under the heading “Old Asses” — “and 
that is by his most cowardly and stupid old men. The young generation 
is excluded from the shaping of the fate of our people: The bald head 
and the man with a growth of beard (Rauschebart) lay down the law and 
we young people look silly and can whistle.”” 


Reason enough, it seemed, for a change of policy and politicians, 
a reason further well underlined by the fact that the average age of the 
Nazi leaders was in most cases lower by twenty to twenty-five years than 
that of the more moderate party politicians. 

On Sepember 7, 1932, Goebbels noted in his diary, referring to, an 
article by him against the von Papen Cabinet: “I sharply attack the ‘fine 


23. J. Goebbels, Alte Esel, 1st October, 1929, reprinted-in Der Angriff, pp. 64-66. 
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gentlemen’ in a leader. If we wish to keep the Party intact then we must 
ence more appeal to the most primitive mass instincts.”™ 


Using a concise and graphic language Goebbels largely appealed to 
negative emotions and instincts, such as hatred, fury, contempt for others, 
thirst for revenge. His propaganda was as cynical as it was eminently 
practical. Before the important Reichstag elections of September, 1930, 
Goebbels wrote a special article for Party members, in which he ad- 
monished them “to fall upon the electors like a swarm of hornets. No one 
must be seen who does not carry in his pocket a leaflet, a brochure, a 
special issue of our newspapers. Say this loudly and distinctly, at home 
and in the circle of your acquaintances, at your places of work, in the 
streets, in the underground and in buses, wherever you are walking or 
standing: Hitler is our man! The productive worker votes for list No. 9. 
. . . Do it jokingly, do it seriously. Adapt yourself to the changing moods 
and milieus. Treat your dear fellow-beings as they are accustomed to be 
treated. Stimulate their rage and their fury, direct them to the proper course. 
This time no one must be allowed to back the wrong horse. It must become 
a general reckoning with the system . . . We shall stop their lying mouths 


in a fashion never experienced before. This is our revenge which we want 
to enjoy icecold to-morrow!”* 


It was the strength of Goebbels as a demagogue and a propagandist 
that he could be sentimental as well as venomous, that he could appeal 
not only to the most primitive and negative mass instincts but also to that 
traditional feeling of Gemeinschaft (community) which had been strong in 
Germany long before his time. It was this combination together with the 
institutional set-up of a ministry of his own and of a new type that were 
to make him a key figure in the twelve fateful years of the Third Reich. 


24. J. Goebbels, Vom Kaiserhof zur Reichskanzlei, p. 157. 
25. J. Goebbels, Vor der Entscheidung, 14th September, 1930, reprinted in Der Angriff, pp. 92-94. 
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PART II 


IV. Goebbels and the Control of Propaganda in the Third Reich 
1933-1939. 


_— 1933 the dual organisation of eeieaiie by way of Party and 
State was concentrated in Goebbels’ hands. He had been made head 
of the Reich Propaganda Office of the Party in 1932 and he continued 
to hold this post together with the position as Minister for People’s 
Enlightenment and Propaganda to the end of the regime. He saw to it 
that the propaganda efforts of Party and State machinery were co-ordinated, 
although there was some rivalry on the lower levels. Whereas the Party 
Propaganda office had suborganisations and functionaries in the regions, 
the districts and even in the local branches of the Party, the Reich 
Ministry of Propaganda, or “Promi” as it was abbreviated, controlled 
only 32 regional s.:5-offices, one in each Gau. It is only possible to give 
here a very brief survey of the set-up and tasks of these two parallel 
organisations. The Central Office of the Party for Propaganda with 
headquarters in Munich and Berlin had in 1936 four divisions: for organis- 
ing active propaganda (a term which covered meetings, national festivals, 
exhibitions, posters and wall newspapers), for supervising “cultural” activi- 
ties of the Party—such as scenic effects for mass meetings, the archi- 
tecture of Party buildings and memorials—for broadcasting and for Party 
film propaganda. The division for active propaganda was particularly 
concerned with the planning, conducting and co-ordinating of all Propa- 
ganda campaigns and activities in the whole Party Movement. Its two 
major sections “Party speakers” and “Mass rallies” were the focal points 
of an organisation, as elaborate and bureaucratic as it was elastic and 
adaptable. How thorough it all was can be seen from a glance at the 
four sub-sections of the section: “Party speakers.” The first of them was 
concerned with the selection and training of speakers, the second with 
organising them into neat little categories ranging from the mere district 
speakers of the Party (Kreisredner) or the specialist in certain topics 
(Fachredner) via the regional speakers (Gauredner) and the members of 
a “Speakers’ Squad” (Stosstruppredner) to the big guns available for the 
whole Reich (Reichsredner) but on top occasions and issues only. The 
third subsection “Speakers supply” regulated supply and demand whilst 
the fourth issued material and notes for the speakers on the lines the 
Head Office wanted them to take.’ 

As Reichspropagandaleiter Goebbels was only one of 22 Reichsleiter 
or top functionaries of the Party. As Propaganda Minister, howéver, he 


1. See D. Sington and A. Weidenfeld, The Gocbbels Experiment, London, 1942, pp. 44-47. 
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achieved a much more prominent and relatively independent position. 
Inside the Party he had many malevolent rivals and critics, such as 
Bormann and Gauleiter Buerkel, whilst as a Minister, he had a practically 
unrivalled influence and gathered a growing prestige. Goebbels would 
have preferred it if the name of his new Ministry had not admitted its 
propaganda purpose, but Hitler insisted and Goebbels consoled himself 
by a generously wide interpretation of the other half of the title of his 
ministry, “People’s Enlightenment.” This meant to him an inclusion of 
all cultural spheres such as art, literature, the theatre and film. It also 
meant that Goebbels took over parts of the traditional Prussian, now Reich, 
Ministry for Science, Education and Adult Education, in spite of a protest 
from its new head, the former Gauleiter and secondary school teacher 
Bernhard Rust. 

Goebbels abhorred bureaucracy and was fond of describing his propa- 
gandist officials as artists. He early laid it down that the staff of the 
ministry should not exceed 1,000 persons. Yet compared with some of the 
older Ministries controlling a much bigger machinery in the Reich, the 
new Ministry expanded and expanded. Originally Goebbels had only 
planned five departments: for Press, radio, active propaganda, film, theatre 
and adult education.? But by the end of 1938 there existed no fewer than 
14 Departments, headed by senior civil servants, some of them with 
many years of experience in the state service, others having arrived only 
by way of their Party membership.* Department I was concerned with 
administration, personnel, legislation, Department 2 with Propaganda, 
2a with the supervision of the cultural activities of non-Aryans no longer 
allowed to participate in the cultural-activities of the nation. The third 
Department dealt with broadcasting whereas the fourth for the Press was 
split into two divisions, for the Home Press and the Foreign Press respec- 
tively. Other departments were concerned with films, the theatre, books, 
the visual arts, folk culture—a more romantic word for adult education. 
There was also a department “Foreign Countries” (Ausland) which was 
later divided into two divisions: “Foreign Tourists in Germany” and 
“Propaganda to foreign countries.”? 

In addition Goebbels controlled the German cultural life on a corp- 
orative basis in his capacity as President of the “Reich Chamber of 
Culture.” This institution had seven sub-chambers for film, literature, the 
Press, the theatre, music, the arts and broadcasting. Whilst every indust- 
rial worker had to become a member of Dr. Ley’s “Labour Front,” every 
cultural worker had to be admitted to one or the other of these chambers, 


2. See Goebbels’ first address to the Press after his appointment as Minister, on March 16, 
1933, reprinted in Revolution de Deutschen, Oldenburg, 1933, p. 136. : 
3. In 1938 the Ministry had two undersecretaries of State, Karl Hanke and Dr. Otto Dietrich, 
who was at the same time Press Chief of the Reich Government and Reich Press Chief of the 
Party. For the departmental structure of Goebbels’s Ministry in 1938 see Fuehrer durch die 
Behoerden und Organisationen, ed. Dr. L. Muenze, Berlin, 1939, p. 103. 
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otherwise he was forbidden to exercise his profession. By a special law, 
issued on 22nd September 1933, the cultural field over which the Chamber 
was to exercise power, was defined as “all forms of artistic creation or 
activity which are made public” and “all activities as soon as they appear 
in print, in films or on the air.”"* The term “cultural worker” was actually 
snterpreted on a very wide scale. In addition to creative workers such 
as writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, actors, broadcasters and 
journalists, it included also certain categories of people in the industries 
which worked with them, such as publishers, booksellers, manufacturers 
of radio sets, manufacturers of musical instruments etc. It was indeed a 
mammoth organisation.* 


Goebbels himself was an indefatigable worker, punctual, intensive and, 
unlike Hitler, interested ‘also in details in his field, His misanthropy 
which grew with the years and which was only concealed by a certain 
charm in social intercourse made him inclined to regard others as indolent 
and as mere pleasure-seekers. In spite of his artistic pretensions he 
liked strict discipline. If Goebbels discovered mistakes or failure in his sub- 
ordinates he would heap abuse and threats on them in such a manner 
that the victims felt thrown into an abyss of humiliation and shame. Yet 
Goebbels was too practical, had too marked a sense of proportion, to 
overdo this procedure, as far as old Party members were concerned. Some 
time after an outburst Goebbels would try to humour his victims by way 
of invitations, decorations, promotion. These officials were never really 
dismissed, only transferred. For these old Party members were Goebbels’ 
clique, his clientele. Nearly everyone of the top men of the Party had such 
a clan of his own. Its members were sometimes put down, but they were 


rarely dropped, at least not so long as they remained loyal to their clique 
leader.® 


Some top rank leaders such as Himmler, Goering or Bormann created 
types of underlings. The SS formed a type. Did the higher officials in 
Goebbels’s Ministry also run true to a type—an “ideal type” in the sense of 
Max Weber—created by the Minister? According to Werner Stephan who 
was in a leading position in the Ministry for 12 years, this was not the 
case. “Goebbels,” he says, “could not be imitated. Under him you could 
learn a certain technique and method. But there was no standardised 
pattern of behaviour, no uniform type of thinking. ..He could not train 
a crew, because he was too much of an individualist himself, an individual 
who did not set himself out as an example.”’ His followers did not see in 
him a model, but most of them regarded him “with a mixture of amaze- 


4. For the text of the “ReichskuJturkammergesetz,” see Presse in Fesseln, Berlin 1947, appendix 
Ill : 


D. Sington and A. Weidenfeld, The Goebbels Experiment, pp. 108-113. 
W. Stephan, op. cit. p. 99. 
W. Stephan, op. cit. p. 103, 
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ment and instinctive disiike.” In his Ministry it seems, there were a 
variety of types: the old primitive, but often sincere Party member, the 
cold fanatic, the naive enthusiast working side by side with the ruthless 
careerist, the corrupt adventurer, the philistine official and the intellectual 
with an interest in Kultur. 


One point which Goebbels impressed however on all his officials 
again and again was the necessity of constantly gauging public moods. 
Although public opinion was manipulated rather than considered, the 
reactions and moods of the public could not be disregarded. Goebbels 
could not overlook the unenthusiastic response of the Berlin masses when 
a tank regiment drove through the streets of Berlin a few days before 
the Munich Conference in September 1938. It was necessary to keep one’s 
grip on the fluctuating pulse of the masses if propaganda was not to be 
carried out in a void. It was all very well to declare it as the purpose of 
propaganda — as Goebbels did* at the Party Congress in 1934 — “to 
introduce the people to the insights which are to be put over for their 
understanding in such a way that the people submit willingly and without 
any inner resistance to the tasks and aims of a superior state leadership 
resulting from these insights;” but it meant that the propagandist must 
be close to changing feelings of the people, must understand them in order 
to persuade them. 


In the Third Reich as in other totalitarian states propaganda found 
its task facilitated by the latest technical developmens of the mass media. 
The multiplicity of instruments assisted the regimentation of minds. It 
became the task of the propagandist’ to secure a combination of omni- 
presence, uniformity and variety as regards the propaganda approach and 
content. The “omnipresence,” to use a term first coined by Professor 
Hagemann,’ characterised both the regime and its publicity. Propaganda 
was to work with many different instruments, but all of them were to 
be at play simultaneously everywhere, day and night, at the breakfast 
table, at the place of work, in pubs and restaurants, and during leisure 
hours until the last broadcast at midnight. Just as the political movement 
was to be total, was not to halt at the private sphere of the individual, 
should organise his Feierabend and holidays as much as his political 
attitude, so propaganda was to be universal too, was to talk to him by 
a hundred different and yet co-ordinated voices. In an address on Bol- 
shevism as a world danger at the Party Congress in September 1936 
Goebbels admitted that “Bolshevist propaganda is cleverly used to adapt 
itself to its specific audience in each case. It poses as radical or moderate, 
according to the requirements of the case; it is quite a different thing, 


8. Der Kongress zu Nuernberg, 1934, 5-10 September, p. 131. 
9. W. Hagemann, Publizistik im Dritten Reich, Hamburg, 1948, p. 146-7, 
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if the terrorist Dimitrov addresses the Komintern or the Jew Litvinov the 
League of Nations. This Propaganda is pious or godless, as required.” 
The same can be said of Nazi Propaganda, it was largely directed by 
expediency. 


In 1928 Mussolini had compared Fascist journalism with an orchestra’® 
and Goebbels was fond of repeating the same metaphor. The Press, he 
declared, was an orchestra which had to play the same melody on different 
instruments, though he did not explicitly state that all instruments must 
take their lead from his baton. One can go further and maintain that in 
each campaign the various mass media were allotted different voices and 
tasks by Goebbels’s Ministry. For instance in Goebbels’s frequent anti- 
Semitic campaigns individual media were to produce special effects. The 
newspaper carried out the day-to-day polemics on the background of the 
last topicai news. Periodicals had to wrap the racial ideology in the garb 
of pseudo-scientific theories. The film came out with tendentious products 
such as “Jew Suess” aiming to impress the millions with both negative 
and positive images and slogans. Finally the radio was used to spread 
doubtful or false news on Jewish or anti-Semitic activities for which it 
would have been difficult to produce documentary evidence." 


Nevertheless the uniformity in the propaganda output often gave 
Goebbels a headache. As an old journalist, he recognised the negative 
effect of too much uniformity. Goebbels tried the squaring of the circle 
by issuing on the one hand his day-to-day directives to the Press which 
sometimes regulated the most minute details of headings and lay-out, and 
by expecting from the journalists on the other hand that they showed some 
initiative and originality. At the beginning of the war, on November 21st, 
1939, for instance Goebbels declared in a directive:'* “In times of a 
strong political tension it was necessary that the Press obtained a certain 
uniformity. But now it must lose no time in making efforts to get out of 
this monotony. The editorial staffs must do their own work more than 
before. One does not do justice to the Press material which one receives 
if one just prints it in the form offered by D.N.B.,” the official German 
News Agency controlled by the Press Division of the Propaganda Ministry. 


In his commentary on the far-reaching Schriftleitergesetz (Law for 
Editors) of October 1933 Goebbels had declared it the job of the Press 
“to provide a changing nuance for the changing public.” Therefore he 
insisted sometimes on a different tone in the Party and in Non-Party 
papers. “Non-Party papers” meant newspapers not owned by the Party 
10. Handbuch der Weltpresse, 3rd edition, Leipzig 1937, p. 228. 


11. Cf. W. Hagemann, op. cit. p. 152. 
12. W. Hagemann, Publizistik im Dritten, Reich, p. 153. 
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but, of course, under the ideological control of the regime."* If the Press 
was asked to answer foreign critics by massive attacks, a directive stated 
in March 1937, then the same sharp tone would not be expected from the 
once liberal and still cultured Frankfurter Zeitung as from the Party paper 
Der Angriff, to which expressions such as “cheeky Jew boy” or “Jewish brag- 
gart” were quite befitting. Each paper should stick to its style, familiar 
to its readers and only in exceptional cases should these traditional differ- 
ences be ignored. 

Hitler hated the Frankfurter Zeitung, which had been founded by a 
Jewish democrat in 1856, and his entourage kept its issues from him fearing 
the Fuehrer’s outbursts.'* Yet Goebbels, though no less a rabid Jew-baiter, 
was opposed to the closing down of this once-famous paper, which still 
enjoyed a certain prestige abroad. For a long time the demand of the 
regional Party authorities to discontinue the Frankfurter Zeitung fell on 
deaf ears, though it was often accompanied by long lists of deviations 
and heresies found in this paper. Only during the war did Goebbels 
become less adamant and in August 1943 the Frankfurter Zeitung was 
forced to cease publication. In Goebbels’s wartime Diaries which he seems 
to have written with an eye on posterity and self-justification, this entry 
is to be found under May 10, 1943: 

“Unfortunately my views did not prevail in the question of the 

Frankfurter Zeitung. The Fuehrer gave a number of reasons why the 

Frankfurter Zeitung should be eliminated. Personally I believe the 

reasons for retaining it are stronger than the Fuehrer realises, but he is 

stubbornly of the opinion that it would be better to do away with it. I 

shall now carry out his wish and bring about the liquidation of the 

newspaper.”'* 

Goebbels argued that as long as the Frankfurter Zeitung appeared, 
some influential people abroad might be induced to believe that there was 
after all still some freedom left in the German Press. They might even 
be successfully misled about future German policies and actions or they 
might react to ballons d’essay which in a non-party paper with a liberal 
past would appear more plausible. Yet by and large, Goebbels, himself a 
first-rate wielder of the pen whose weekly articles during the war in the 
periodical Das Reich attracted thousands of the educated, did his best 
to dehydrate journalism, to muzzle it and to enforce a deadly uniformity 
which was by no means confined to politics. By 1936 all Press criticism 


13. After 1933 their number dwindled quickly, as the NS Party Press Trust under the ruthless 
leadership of Max Amann, Hitler’s sergeant-major in the First World War and by then 
President of the Reich Press Chamber, forced many privately owned papers either to 
close down under special legislation or to sell to the Party Trust, often at an unfavourable 
price. See Presse in Fesseln. Eine Schilderung des NS-Pressetrusts, Berlin 1947, chapters 
2 and 3. 

. Stephan, op. cit. p. 168. . 
. The Goebbels Diaries. Translated and edited by L. Lochner, London, 1948, p. 187; see 
also W. Stephan, op. cit. p. 163. 
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of art, literature, theatre, the so-called “Kulturkritik” which had played 
an important part in the cultural tradition of Germany had to cease. 
Only some general reflections, what Goebbels dubbed “positive interpre- 
tation of art” were to be permitted. It was decreed that the “subjective 
nagging of the Press reviewers” should no longer be allowed to paralyse the 
work of truly creative men.”"® 


Directives To The Press 


How did Goebbels control the Press? Mainly by means of the 
Daily Press Conferences and the Press Directives issued in conjunction 
with them. He had taken over from the Republic the institution of the 
Daily Press Conference in Berlin where Editors of the leading Berlin 
dailies and representatives of the provincial Press had at noon met Govern- 
ment spokesmen in order to obtain statements from the authorities on 
current policy and to ask for information. Then a journalist had presided. 
After the official part of the conference was over there had followed a 
long exchange of opinions between journalists and Government represent- 
atives which often proved profitable to both sides. In July 1933 the 
Conference was put under the control of the head of the Press Division 
of the newly created Propaganda Ministry. Admission was strictly con- 
trolled, Jewish journalists having been already barred in March of that 
year. At first the old polite formula continued by which the Government 
authorities “directed the attention of the assembled Press to certain points” 
and “asked it to consider the point of view of the Government.”'” But the 
Pressmen were soon made to realise that even requests put forward politely 
by the new bureaucracy were in fact commands, neglect of which would 
have serious consequences. From the end of 1935 onward, the chairman 
of the Conference was A. I. Berndt, a notorious liar who as head of the 
Domestic Press Department in Goebbels’s Ministry later invented stories 
of atrocities, alleged to have been committed by Czechs against Sudeten 
Germans. At the Daily Press Conference he took advantage of a little 
wooden hammer, which had so far only been used to mark the beginning 
and the end of the Conference. Now it served to impress and underline 
his words, to establish them as binding and authoritative. 


From July 1933 the head of the Press Conference had power to 
issue obligatory directives to the press in the name of the Minister and 
in the form of “orientations and regulations of the language.” It has 
been estimated that between 1933 and 1945 about 75,000 directives and 
orders were issued to the Press. Fortunately a complete set of them for 
the years 1935-1943 has been preserved by a former member of the Berlin 


16. Stephan, op. cit. p. 161 and p. 172, 
17. Stephan, op. cit. p. 158 Hagemann, Publizitik im. Dritten Reich, p. 316. 
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Office of the Frankfurter Zeitung although at the time this was strictly 
forbidden.’* There was no preventive censorship, but Goebbels’s Ministry 
and its regional offices on the whole saw to it that these directives were 
carried out closely. The contents of these directives came under three 
categories: 

(a) News for direct and verbatim publication in the Press, 

(b) material and news to be utilised indirectly without giving a source, and 
(c) information of a strictly confidential nature, only accessible to the 
Chief Editor or the responsible editor of the paper. A breach of secrecy 
was severely punished. The directives had to be secreted in safes and had 
to be destroyed at regular intervals in the presence of witnesses who had 
to sign a statement. 

Who was the guiding hand behind these directives? To a large 
extent Goebbels himself. Day by day he went through masses of material 
from the newsagencies, the Press offices of the party and the Foreign 
Ministry or from the Foreign Press. Through Dietrich, the Reich Press 
Chief, he was given Hitler’s orders. Every morning at 11 at the so-called 
Minister’s Conference, the heads of his departments received their instruc- 
tions from Goebbels, who hardly took any notice of what they had to say. 
It seems that the representatives of the Foreign Ministry, and later, during 
the war, of the Supreme Command, were usually the only people who dared 
to utter opinions different from those of the minister. Afterwards officials of 
the Ministry would knock the positive and negative instructions received 
into the shape of a directive with which the Head of the Press Section 
then appeared at the Daily Press Conference. The directive was simul- 
taneously conveyed by teleprinter to the Reich propaganda offices in the 
regions which in their turn arranged local Press conferences. 

There was a striking growth in the number of directives as the years 
passed by. On December 15, 1936, 14 directives or “regulations of 
language” were issued with a total of 3,200 syllables whereas on June 22nd, 
1941, the day when Hitler invaded Russia, of course not an average day, 
the number was 38 directives with a total of 5,600 syllables.'? The flood 
increased so much that neither Press officials nor journalists could remember 
them all. But the Government tenaciously refused to combine them in a 
Guide for reasons of security. 


The Techniques Behind The Press Directives 


In the frame of this survey it is only possible to describe a few of 
the salient features of these directives. There is first the insistence on 
frequent repetition of the same line, particularly if it was one of abuse and 
attack. Hitler had already preached the necessity of repetition of slogans 


18. Stephan, op. cit, p. 164; Hagemann, op. cit, p. 8. 
19. Hagemann, op. cit, p. 319. 
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and lies in Mein Kampf. Let me give one example instead of many of how it 
affected propaganda. A Press directive of 2nd February 1940 said: “The 
term Plutocracy has to be discussed by all newspapers once by Monday next 
inclusive that day. Every newspaper has to send a copy of the issue in 
question as proof to the Ministry. During the period of the lull between 
the campaigns it is urgently necessary to do some preparatory enlighten- 
ing. Only when the Press is fed up with enlightening (its readers) on 
individual themes is the goal of what is necessary in sight. There is much 
to be said for the uniform work of indoctrination and instruction, as 
they use it in the Army. It should serve as a model for the Press.” 


The second striking feature is the art of suppressing inconvenient 
news or of keeping silent. More than 25 per cent. of about 50,000 
confidential directives are orders to enforce silence on specific issues 
and themes.” The reasons for enforcing these taboos varied. Some were 
to be found in the requirements and goals of Nazi foreign policy. On 
March 20, 1935, all news on production in the heavy industry was banned 
whilst on 3rd November, 1937, that is, two days before Hitler’s famous 
secret conference in the Reich Chancellory, in which he informed his 
top advisors of his plans for war, all discussion on the preparations for 
total war was interdicted. Soon afterwards, on January 19, 1938, all 
references to war preparations inside Germany were forbidden. On May 
18, 1938, all news on the transfer of Germans in South Tyrol to the Reich 
was banned in order not to hurt Italian or German feelings. 


If we turn to domestic issues the number of inadmissible themes 
was quite large. Though the fight against Jewry occupied Nazi propa- 
ganda with increasing intensity there was a strong embargo on reports 
of arrests and transportation of Jews. A directive of December 11, 1936, 
declared the mentioning of events in concentration camps as undesirable, 
as this would draw the attention of the public and of the foreign Press 
again and again to these camps. Other Verbote referred to news on 
strike movements (4th February, 1937), on the frequency of suicides 
(31st March, 1937), on the nazification of the “People’s League for 
Germans abroad” (21st October, 1937) and above all on the position of the 
Protestant Church (7th November, 1934; 5th February, 1937; 8th March, 
1937, etc.) Apart from publishing an official statement the press was 
told not to refer to the trial of Pastor Niemoeller, the anti-Nazi leader of the 
Protestant “Confessional Church” (directive of 5th February, 1936). As 
far as trials for high treason were concerned, they should in principle 
20. Hagemann, op. cit., p. 159-160. 

21. Hagemann, op. cit., p. 167. 

22. It is not possible to include here a discussion of the relationship between propaganda and 
terror in the Third Reich. The present writer has dealt with this important theme in a 
chapter of his book Dictatorship and Political Police (London 1945), pp. 164-175. See 


also Hannah Arendt, Origins of Totalitarianism, New York 1951, ch XI. 
23. Hagemann, op. cit., p. 168. 
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be confined to the local press of the area in which they had taken place. 
(18th October, 1935). The publication of the sentences should act as a 
deterrent but should not create unrest (17th July, 1936). 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that foreign correspondents 
in Germany were inclined to comb the local Press regularly as its control 
was somewhat less rigorous and as they sometimes carried forbidden news 
owing to the slackness of the regional press offices. Certain events which 
were disquieting or deplorable from the point of the Party could not 
entirely be ignored in the local Press as many readers had heard of them 
through eyewitnesses, rumours, etc. When e.g. in 1937 the Reich Stat- 
thalter of Oldenburg had the crucifixes removed from the schoolrooms, a 
measure which caused much unrest and indignation among the local 
Catholics, cautious reports were allowed to appear in the local papers, as 
thousands were aware of what had happened. The press in other parts of 
the Reich, however, never mentioned the incident and therefore few 
Germans outside the region of Oldenburg became aware of it.” 

Often the German public was kept dark about events abroad of 
which the world outside the realm of the swastika was full. An interesting 
case in point is the abdication crisis in Britain at the end of 1936. As 
ambassador in London, Ribbentrop seems to have looked at King Edward 
VIII as a friend of Germany, a Nazi view also borne out by some captured 
but yet unpublished German documents of 1940. Ribbentrop thought 
in 1936 it might pay to be tactful. It has also been suggested that 
Hitler and Goebbels hoped at the time that the abdication crisis might 
lead to discord between King and Parliament and to a transformation of 
the English democracy into an authoritarian state. In any case, in 
December 1936 Goebbels advised the German Press that it should ignore 
the issue. He insisted that tact made reserve imperative though some of 
his chief officials were not too happy about this attitude, at a time when 
even The Times and the House of Commons discussed the matter openly. 
Some Germans learnt the news from the B.B.C.—listening to foreign 
broadcasts became only punishable after the beginning of the war—others 
had heard details from acquaintances who had returned from Britain. 
Though German newspapers received many complaints about this omission, 
Goebbels remained adamant. Only after the abdication had occurred 
did he allow a scanty mentioning of the change on the British throne. 
Then he ordered that the Duke of Windsor must not be mentioned in the 
German Press during the next ten years. 

There was comparatively little overt propaganda hostile to the Reich 
between 1933-1939, though there was some underground political op- 
position. A report by the Gestapo for 1935 states that in February twelve 


24. Hagemann, op. cit., p. 170. 
25. Stephan, op. cit., p. 169-170. 
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resistance groups were found out with a total of 6,105 members and in 
April two groups with 507 members. It seems that in 1935 the Gestapo 
discovered at least 5,708 opponents who had distributed anti-nazi posters 
or leaflets. In 1936 altogether 1,643,000 illegal leaflets of the ur Jerground 
German Communist Party and Social Democratic Party were seized by 
the Gestapo, which means that the number of leaflets actually distributed 
must have been considerably higher. In 1937 the corresponding number 
of confiscated leaflets from the two Marxist parties was 927,430.” 

We are not concerned here with the question if and how far there 
was an effective or ineffective opposition to the regime before 1939. It 
must suffice to state that Goebbels had to face the fact that there were 
leaflets and even more rumours alleging serious troubles in the Nazi 
leadership, executions or suicides of leading Party members, cases of fraud 
or of excessive luxury in the lives of the Party bosses and that his Ministry 
had to take counter-measures. For example, it made semi-scientific experi- 
ments concerning the rapidity with which rumours spread from Berlin to 
the provinces. It was found that a rumour issued in Berlin would spread 
to towns in the Rhineland on the third day and would return in a changed 
version to Berlin on the fifth.2”7 Goebbels used stunts and counter-rumours 
- to combat hostile rumours. If the rumours had it that Himmler and 
Goebbels were at loggerheads, at once photos and films were made show- 
ing the two cheek by jowl at a big Nazi function. If it was alleged 
that Ley had committed suicide—which he was many years later to do—he 
was brought to the microphone addressing the masses. If negative 
astrological prophecies on the future of the Third Reich had gone from 
mouth to mouth, the Promi. fell promptly back to Nostradamus putting a 
well-arranged translation of his predictions into circulation which proved 
of course favourable to the Hitler regime.” 

Goebbels was convinced that any attack on the Nazi position could 
be parried by a bold and versatile counter-attack. Suddenness and intensity 
would increasee its effectiveness. For instance when at the end of Sep- 
tember 1935 antisemitic excesses in the West end of Berlin led to sharp 
criticism in foreign newspapers, Goebbels hit back by letting the German 
papers appear with huge headlines and long articles on alleged British 
persecution of the Irish Catholics. When six weeks after the beginning 
of the Spanish Civil War, Litvinov in a speech in Noyon in September 
1937 had accused Germany and Italy of aggressive intentions in Spain, 
Goebbels ordered the journalists to react against this unheard of im- 
pudence most sharply, not sparing with the most abusive language. All 
the crimes of the Soviet Union, such as delivery of arms, false names of 





26. Der lautlose Widerstand. Bericht ueber die ens des Deutschen Volkes, 
1933-1945 edited by G. Weissenborn, Hamburg 1953, pp. 39-40 

27. Hagemann, op. cit., p. 196. 

28. Hagemann, op. cit., p. 197. 
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ships, mass murders, attacks on German ships, should be exposed. The 
directive stated that compared with this important matter of foreign 
affairs even the reports on the Party Congress had to be relegated to second 
place and that at least two columns of the front page must be devoted to 
it. “A fair and reticent tone is not desired in these articles, for rudeness 
must be met with rudeness.”” 

In later years Goebbels avoided social contacts with journalists as 
he knew that even convinced Nazis among them were dissatisfied with 
their professional chains. According to Werner Stephan, Goebbels then 
looked at the press “with a mixture of guilt-feeling, grief and contempt.” 
And during the war he confessed to his officials with cynical frankness: 
“Should my son intend to make the press his career, I shall know how 
to prevent this. I cannot imagine anything sadder than to have to write 
by order what others had thought out. There is hardly any other profession 
which lacks so completely in scope as that of the journalists.”*® Goebbels’s 
position resembled that of the magician’s apprentice in Goethe’s celebrated 
poem who, having let the demonic spirits out of the bottle, finds their 
actuality overwhelming but is unable to call them back and to confine them 
to mere potentiality. Goebbels had also to reckon with interference from 
the Fuehrer. Hitler who despised the Press scribblers, sometimes expressed 
furious disapproval of the way the one or other press campaign had 
been carried out. When Mr. Chamberlain dismissed the British Secretary 
of War, Hore-Belisha, early in January 1940, the German Press was 
asked to highlight this event, probably on account of Mr. (now Lord) 
Hore-Belisha’s non-Aryan origin. But after this had been done the 
journalists were called to a special press conference and severely repri- 
manded by the Reich Press Chief, Dr. Dietrich. A new directive stated: “The 
Fuehrer was very dissatisfied with to-day’s Press. Its comments on the 
dismissal of Hore-Belisha were in no way sufficient. Therefore to-morrow 
fresh comments written exclusively from a German point of view must 
head all papers. Order: a four column article.”*' Exact instructions on 
its contents followed and three copies of the issues in question had to 


be sent to the Ministry in the quickest possible way, probably to be 
submitted to Hitler. 


Radio as an instrument of propaganda 


When the Nazis came to power, they viewed broadcasting as a medium 
with quite new and unexploited potentialities. Before January 1933, the 
broadcasting stations in Germany had been politically neutral and 
decentralised; they were then loosely controlled by the Governments of the 


29. W. Hagemann, op. cit., pp. 189-190. 


30. W. Stephan, op. cit., p. 160. See also the entry in R. Semmler’s diary on March 6th, 1941, 
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various Laender. The Nazis found it much easier to co-ordinate and to 
control the two dozen radio stations than the Press. There had been 
newspapers in Germany for 300 years, but wireless only during the last 
decade. There existed no strong traditions in this field and the techniques 
of presentation were still in the making. Moreover, the medium of 
broadcasting is the spoken word and Goebbels always rated the propaganda 
value of the spoken word higher than that of the written.*? 


In August 1933 Goebbels expressed his belief that “the Radio would 
be for the 20th century what the Press had been for the 19th.” Radio now 
represented “the Eighth Big Power.” “Its invention and utilisation for the 
practical community life,” he declared in an address at the first Nazi radio 
exhibition in August, 1933, to be “of a truly revolutionary significance.” 
The immense potentialities of this new device, Goebbels said, had been 
largely ignored by the timid technicians and producers of the liberal Weimar 

ra.*> What attracted him in broadcasting was the chance to address, to 
impress and to indoctrinate millions of listeners. “I regard it as intolerable,” 
he declared in March 1933, “that a national event, as for instance the 
opening of the new Reichstag or the Service of Thanksgiving in the 
Churches of Potsdam or the parade of a Potsdam regiment before the 
Reich President should only take place before 15,000 people. This is quite 
old-fashioned . . . I regard it as necessary that the whole nation takes direct 
part in these events and listens in. When television will have been invented 
then the entire nation shall be able to view how these events take place.”* 
In other words, in this totalitarian state radio and television were regarded 
as particularly suitable instruments in the hands of the leading clique for 
directing the masses. 


There are several significant aspects of the intensive National Socialist 
radio policy. The first is the successful attempt to increase the number of 
listeners by encouraging the production of cheap people’s radio sets, a 
more fortunate parallel to Hitler’s people’s car. Already in 1933 the mass 
production of such a set, the VE3031 was begun at a price of 76 marks. 
Just before the war the cheapest set in the world, the Deutscher Klein- 
empfaenger was produced at a price of only 35 marks which enabled poor 
Germans also to acquire a set of their own. By the beginning of the war 
over 70% of all households had a wireless.** 


The number of owners of wireless sets increased from 4,177,000 on 








32. In his book Kampf um Berlin first published in 1929, Goebbels wrote: “Modern propaganda 
is largely based on the effect of the spoken word. Revolutionary movements are not the 
work of great writers but of great orators. It is a mistake to assume that the written word is 
more effective, because it reaches, through the daily paper, a wider public.” 4th edition, 
Munich, 1934, pp. 18-19 

33. Goebbeis, Der Rundfunk als achte Grossmacht, reprinted in Signale der neuen Zeit, Munich 
1934, pp. 197-8. 

34. Goebbels, Revolution der Deutschen, Oldenburg, 1933, p. 
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May Ist 1932 to 12,503,000 on May Ist 1939. (The second figure however 
includes the annexed Austria and part of Czechoslovakia.)** 


But listening-in — and this is a second aspect of radio policy — was 
not to be confined to the family hearth. For the owners of factories, pubs, 
party offices it became obligatory to relay certain political transmissions, 
a compulsion which reached its peak with the Fuehrer’s speeches when the 
economic production and the business life of the nation were to come to 
a standstill. For community listening, too, a comparatively cheap special 
wireless set was put on the market. Though many disliked this enforced 
listening as well as the extreme politisation of news, features and talks, the 
Nazi leaders took the view that a recalcitrant listener is better than a 
non-listener. Something of the propaganda would always stick, often without 
the listener being conscious of it. 

Thirdly, it seems that the supervision of the radio was somewhat less 
severe and exacting than that of the Press. This control was exercised by 
the Broadcasting Division of the Propaganda Ministry jointly with the office 
for broadcasting of the Propaganda Centre of the Party. It is significant 
that for many years the same person, Hans Kriegler, held both positions 
and was in addition President of the Reich Chamber of Broadcasting. He 
supervised the executive organisation, the Reich Broadcasting Company 
(RRG) which had existed before 1933 and had then been duly readjusted. 
In the field of the radio Goebbels had not to fear sudden interference 
from Hitler who rarely listened to broadcasts. Goebbels also allowed more 
freedom to radio because he was of the opinion that the spoken word leaves 
few traces behind whereas by comparison the printed word is a document 
a dementi of which would be more’ difficult and awkward. Goebbels 
therefore used the radio to spread assertions and information over the air, 
to which the regime did not wish to commit itself though it had an interest, 
for the one or other reason, to have them put out, particularly for 
foreign consumption.*’ 

Only a few words can be said here on the role of German broadcasts 
to foreign countries up to 1939. From the beginning of the Third Reich 
much attention was paid to the establishing of shortwave transmitters 
intended “to supply German nationals and Volksdeutsche abroad with 
German entertainment and information programmes.”** It was also not by 
chance that already in 1933 Nazi Germany followed the example of the 
two earlier totalitarian powers, the Soviet Union and Fascist Italy, in 
36. See Handbuch des Deutschen Rundfunks, 1939-40, p. 50. As one radio propagandist, Artur 

Freudenberg, put it in 1939: “It is in the political interest of the State not only that the whole 
nation participates in broadcasting, but it is also imperative that the entire nation is ready 
to receive radio programmes at any moment.” It can hardly surprise us that the same 
totalitarian pedagogue made an ardent plea for educating the masses to a proper listening-in 
and, as far as television was concerned, which by 1939 had made its debut, to a proper 
viewing. (Handbuch p. 122.) 
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transmitting word programmes in foreign languages, whereas England for 
instance took this step only in 1938 under the impact of the Munich crisis. 
Only then did both France and England begin to provide broadcasts in 
German. Further it was Goebbels’s deliberate policy to sponsor the exchange 
of music and word transmissions through shortwave as a channel for 
cultural and political propaganda. By 1939 the RRG had entered into an 
exchange of programmes with the radio organisations of 49 states thus by 
far exceeding the exchange arrangements made by the U.S.A. National 
Broadcasting Company and by the B.B.C.** This meant that not only sport 
events of international importance such as the Berlin Olympiad of 1936 
would receive a world-wide echo, but also that on important occasions 
Hitler’s speeches could be relayed abroad in full or in extract translations 
before the foreign Press was able to publish them or to comment upon them. 


V. Achievements claimed by Goebbels 


In December 1941 when the swastika was hoisted over most of 
Europe and a German victory seemed practically assured, Goebbels talked 
to some of his officials about the chief services he thought he had rendered 
to the rise and success of the National Socialist Party. “In four decisive 
ways” — he claimed“ — “he had vitally strengthened the movement: 

1. National Socialism in South Germany had been a purely middle- 
class affair. The Socialist element had at first been entirely absent. As 
leader of the Rhineland National Socialists he had been the first to bring 
the Socialist ideas of the workers of the Rhine-Westphalia districts into the 
Munich programme. At first the Munich line had been very unpopular in 
the Rhineland, because it was little different from that of the German 
Nationalist Party and held no special appeal for the working class. He 
claimed he was the first to make the movement into a Socialist working- 
class party. 

i 2. He had won Berlin and thereby prepared the way for seizing power 
in the Reich. Without control of Berlin the party would have remained a 
provincial movement. 


3. He had worked out the style and technique of the party’s public 
ceremonies. The ceremonial of the mass demonstrations, the marches with 
standards, and the ritual of the great party occasions were the result of his 
experiments and of his achievements in Berlin. Anyone could see the 
difference he had made by comparing the beer-cellar gatherings in Munich 
with one of the giant demonstrations in the Berlin Sports Palace. The 
annual gatherings in Munich on November 8th, with their beer-drinking 
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and waitresses moving up and down the room, always reminded him of 
skittle club meetings. 

4. His fourth contribution had been his creation of the Fuehrer myth. 
Hitler had been given the halo of infallibility, with the result that many 
people who looked askance at the party after 1933 had now complete 
confidence in Hitler. That was why even now millions of Germans drew 
a distinction between the Fuehrer and the party, refusing their support to 
the latter while believing in Hitler.” 

Though these claims were an exaggerated self-projection of Goebbels 
made at the time for tactical reasons, to strengthen his position in the 
party, one might concede that they contained a good deal of truth. Of 
them the last one is particularly significant. If Goebbels had managed to 
build up a Hitler-myth, embraced even by people who were critical of the 
party, it was largely because he had succeeded in presenting the Fuehrer, on 
the one hand, as a truly human being, full of kindness and loyalty to his 
friends, and, on the other, as a superman, an infallible guide, acting with 
the knowledge of a clairvoyant and equipped with the uncanny instinct 
for essentials.*‘ Goebbels had to compete with other high-ranking party 
members for Hitler’s favour; but, however fickle and treacherous he proved 
on the whole in his relations with others, he never wavered in his loyalty 
to his Fuehrer and eventually chose to follow him in death, the only one 
among the Nazi top-group to do so. 

Hitler’s attitude to Goebbels, however, was far from unambiguous, it 
fluctuated. Whilst he acknowledged the very useful talents of “the clever 
Dr. Goebbels,” the Fuehrer applied his technique of “divide and rule” to 
him also. “I have the impression,”—Richard Semmler commented in his 
diary on Goebbels’s four claims — “that Hitler feels himself intellectually 
inferior to Goebbels. That is why he does all he can to keep away from his 
influence. Hitler’s intimates, especially Bormann, do all they can to increase 
the distance between them.” 

No dictator, who regards himself as infallible and absolute and who 
relies on the myth of his personality can afford to look at his lieutenants, 
however gifted and successful, as being of the same exceptional calibre. 
Much earlier, at the beginning of the Third Reich, Hitler had made this 
quite clear in a conversation with Hermann Rauschning.* “I am conscious” 
— he had told him — “that I have no equal in the art of swaying the 
masses not even Goebbels. Everything that can be learnt with the intelli- 


gence, everything that can be achieved by the aid of clever ideas, Goebbels 
can do, but real leadership of the masses cannot be learnt.” That super- 


mastery the Fuehrer reserved throughout for himself. 


41. See for instance the radio addresses delivered by Goebbels on the occasion of Hitler's 
birthdays in 1933 and in 1937. They are printed in his books Revolution der Deutschen 
Oldenburg 1933, pp. 221-230, and Wetterleuchten, Munich 1939, pp. 388-392 respectively. 

R. Semmiler, Goebbels—the man next to Hitler, pp. 57-58. 

a i Rauschning, Hitler Speaks, London 1939. p. 210. 
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(PART II) 


Drafting A Constitution For A 
European Community 


By W. A. Townsley 


F the function of the Executive institutions is to direct and co-ordinate 
policy in the interests of the Community, some mention must be made at 
this stage of the Council of National Ministers. This Council will consist 
of the foreign ministers, or those ministers dealing with European affairs 
of the member States. Such a body functions already within the “restricted 
communities,” the E.C.S.C. and the E.D.C., and in accordance with the 
founding statute and treaty the decisions of the Council of National Minis- 
ters in certain fields are binding on member States. The rapporteur of one 
of the sub-committees described the constitutional edifice that they were 
trying to set up as “pre-confederal” in character. He envisaged it as one 
invested with certain powers and competence that should be slowly ex- 
tended. In this process the Council of National Ministers—which some 
members looked upon as the main obstacle to the creation of a federal 
structure—had an important role. For the granting of new powers was 
bound up with the way in which they were to be exercised. If these 
Ministers acted as national spokesmen they would thereby facilitate the 
transition. For it was better for them to act within the Community in this 
way than to have the powers sought for rejected outside it. In the system 
worked out finally by the Committee, as soon as measures of the Executive 
Council and the Parliament of the Community have been approved by 
the Council of National Ministers, they will be binding on the National 
States, without any further diplomatic or inter-governmental conference. 
This principle, which is accepted by the E.C.S.C. and the E.D.C. Treaties, 
allows for a radical extension of powers and competence. At the same 
time the Council of National Ministers will not intervene in matters which 
are beyond its competence or attempt to guide the activities of the Execu- 
tive Council or the European Parliament when they are within their con- 
stitutional powers." 


Whatever constitutional edifice is erected, the Committee regarded it 
as axiomatic that it should have a Democratic foundation. The aim was 
to establish a European Parliamentary law enacted by a democratically 
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elected European Parliament, which would have control over the activities 
of all the institutions of the Community, including the Council of National 
Ministers. To permit it to censure the administration but not to discuss 
policy, as is laid down by Article 38 of the E.D.C. Treaty, was not 
enough. If the Community was to have a common defence policy, it 
should be discussed in the European Parliament, and all Ministers, in- 
cluding the head of the Defence Secretariat, should be subject to its 
censure. To permit exceptions was to complicate the rules and to breed 
disharmony. 


Two other institutions of the projected European Community must be 
passed over lightly here. It is proposed to set up a Court of the Community, 
which shall be identical with the Court already set up for the European Coal 
and Steel Community and the European Defence Community. It will 
consist of not more than fifteen judges, appointed for a nine years’ term 
by the Executive Council with the approval of the Senate. Its function 
will be to “ensure the rule of law in the interpretation and application of 
the present Statute and of the laws and regulations of the Community.” 
The other institution is an Economic and Social Council, which, as far as 
it has been envisaged, will consist of varied interests of the Community, 
employer, employee and other. Its function will be to assist the Executive 
Council and the Parliament in an advisory capacity.” If, as is thought 
likely, the Council of Europe sets up its own Economic and Social Council, 
any similar institution set up by the European Community will function 
within the structure of the larger body. 


Such then are the institutions of the Community designed to exercise 
certain powers within strictly limited fields. It is time now to examine these 
powers. They relate to finance, economic organisation, foreign affairs and 
human rights. 


The articles in the Draft Treaty concerning financial powers state that 
there will be a single, comprehensive budget, which will be initiated each 
year by the Executive Council, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
Council of National Ministers. It will be voted by the European Parlia- 
ment. If the budget is not carried before the beginning of the financial 
year, the budget for the previous year will continue in force for a quarter 
at a time pending the adoption of the new budget. The receipts of the 
Community will consist of levies made directly by the Community, and 
contributions paid by the member States. The methods of assessment 
and collection will be laid down by a basic law passed by the European 
Parliament, which will be also empowered to approve the raising of loans."* 


12. Draft Treaty, Art. 38. 
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One of the principal aims of the E.C.S.C. was “to establish progres- 
sively a common market, based on the free movement of goods, capital 
and persons.” To achieve this and to suppress all forms of autarchy the 
Constitutional Committee favoured the investing of the Community with 
economic powers “to foster the co-ordination of the policy of member 
states in monetary, credit and financial matters.” A European Re-adap- 
tation Fund will be instituted, which will be financed by contributions 
from the member states, by loans raised by the Community, and by an 
annual levy, not exceeding 5 per cent., on all orders placed in execution 
of the programmes of the E.D.C. The fund will be administered by the 
Executive Council under the supervision of Parliament.'* The discussions 
in Committee revealed differences of opinion on the question to what 
extent further powers should be granted. Some thought substantial 
powers must be granted if the economic problems of Europe were to be 
solved, while others resisted the idea of a further surrender of national 
sovereignty for the time being. By way of compromise it was agreed that 
the Community should have general consultative competence, which will 
be exercised through its Parliament. It will have the right and duty to 
pronounce on any measures taken by member states that are likely to 
have economic repercussions on the Community as a whole. It was sug- 
gested that a protocol be drawn up, relating to the liberalisation of ex- 
changes, the abolition of customs barriers, and monetary unification, and 
that this should be submitted, separate from the Statute, for the ratification 
of the states. By this means, it was thought, the states would be bound not 


to pursue policies in contradiction with the general policy of the 
Community."° 


It was already well understood that the creation of a common defence 
force involved the definition of a common foreign policy. The Consti- 
tutional Committee therefore proposed that the Community should have 
the right of accrediting and receiving representatives and of entering into 
treaties and agreements with associated and other States. Such acts of 
policy would be authorised by the Executive Council, with unanimous 
agreement of the Council of National Ministers, and, if necessary, only 
after ratification by the European Parliament. It followed that any agree- 
ment entered into by any member State, either prior to or subsequent to 
the establishment of the Community and conflicting with any international 
agreement entered into by the Community, would have to be denounced 
or reversed. Some members pointed out that the maintainance of the 
unanimity rule involved the risk of paralysing all action when a decision 
had to be made, but the majority were convinced that, until the E.D.C. 





15. Draft Treaty, Arts. 82-87. 
16. Report Part 1, paras. 27-29. 
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Treaty could be amended, any abandonment of the rule would be imprac- 
ticable. Besides the risk was less than that of allowing member States to 
follow independent, even divergent foreign policies."” 


With regard to human rights and fundamental freedoms suffice it to 
say here that the Community and each of the States will guarantee to 
every person under their jurisdiction the rights and freedoms laid down 
in the Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms signed at Rome on 4th November 1950, and will have the 
necessary competence to maintain them.’® 


Three final constitutional questions call for some comment. What are 
to be the rules of membership of the Community? What provisions will 
there be for amending the Statute creating the Community? How can 
links be framed to bind the Community to other associated States, to 
international organisations, such as NATO and O.E.E.C., and, above all, 
to the Council of Europe? 


When the question of the duration of the Statute was first discussed 
differences were expressed. Some favoured a duration of fifty years, as 
in the E.C.S.C. Treaty, while others suggested the possibility of periodical 
renewal. In the end it was decided that the Community should be indis- 
soluble, and that there should be no right of secession."® As for amend- 
ments the initiative will be left to either the Community or to the national 
States. To approve them it will be necessary to get adherence of the 
European Parliament, acting by a qualified majority, of the Executive 
Council, and of the Council of National Ministers acting unanimously. At 
this point some members thought a Revision Treaty should be entered 


into by the contracting States. In any case the ratification of the National 
Parliaments would be necessary.”° 


The question of the relations of the European Political Community 
with third States and international organisations is so complex as to demand 
separate study. So important was this considered that Part IV of the Draft 
Treaty embodying the Statute deals with “Association.” What makes the 
matter so complex is the existence and operation of a number of organisa- 
tions in Europe, which vary in membership but have functional ends 
similar to those of the projected Community. For instance, the Com- 
munity comprises six members, the Council of Europe fifteen and O.E.E.C. 
eighteen. In addition the European Payments Union includes overseas 
States and territories which have connections of a constitutional nature 


Report Part 1, paras. 22-26. 
Draft Treaty: Art. 3. 


Ibid, Art. | — an amendment to delete this was rejected by 41 votes to 6. 
Report, Part 1, paras. 31-32. 
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with member States in Europe. Switzerland, Portugal and Austria belong 
to E.P.U. and O.E.E.C. without being members of either the Community 
or the Council of Europe. Within the framework of O.E.E.C. and NATO 
the United States participates and collaborates on a permanent basis. More- 
over, if the Community is to exercise the powers in the field of defence 
and foreign policy vested in E.D.C., the intricate relationship, at both 
the policy and technical level, will have to be worked out between the 
Community and NATO. It may be argued that to establish such relations 
is logically impossible until the Community exists with its powers defined 
Unfortunately it is a practical necessity. For the prospects for the accept- 


ance of the Community’s Statute depend largely on the organisation of 
effective liaisons. 


Since the British reaction to the establishment of the E.C.S.C. was 
officially announced and explained before the Council of Europe as the 
Eden Plan the question of certain States associating themselves with the 
work of such “restricted communities,” while not committing themselves 
to membership, has been increasingly explored. “The expression ‘Associ- 
ated State’ denotes a State which, having declared its willingness to col- 
laborate in certain domains, has concluded an agreement of association 
with the Community, specifying the correlated rights and obligations of 
each contracting party.” Such a relationship would involve a reciprocal 
obligation for the parties to exchange information and to consult together 
and in certain circumstances it would be desirable to create permanent 
mixed committees. A relation of this nature has been developed at Luxem- 


bourg between Sir Cecil Weir, the head of the British delegation and M. 
Monnet, the President of E.C.S.C. 


When it comes to the relations between the Community and other inter- 
national organisations the important constitutional question is the matter 
of the Community’s representation. Will the Community have represent- 
atives side by side with the Ministers of the member States, or in place 
of those Ministers? Will the Ministers of the member States undertake the 
representation of the Community in those organisations? To whom will 
these representatives be responsible and who will give them instructions? 
To say the least these questions raise very delicate issues, and nowhere 
more than when it comes to representation on the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. In the E.D.C. and E.C.S.C. Treaties the 
member States have transferred certain sovereign powers. It may well 
be necessary to decide which organ of the Community, once it is fully 
established and comprises these earlier “restricted communities,” wil! 
exercise their functions on the Councils of NATO and O.E.E.C.” 








21. Report, Part IV. 
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Equally problematical are the relations of the Community with the 
Council of Europe, of which the six member States are all original members. 
It must be remembered that the Council of Europe has throughout en- 
couraged the formation of the European Political Community of the six 
States. No one did more than the British, though Mr. Eden expressed the 
hope that organic links could be maintained with the larger and older body. 
For their part the six States declared explicitly that they were founding 
themselves directly on the proposals of the British Government, and pointed 
out that the Consultative Assembly itself had decided, as early as 6th 
September 1949, by 88 votes to 0, that the aim of the Council of Europe 
must be “the establishment of a European Political Authority with limited 
functions but with real powers.”” 


The constitutional committee saw the possibility of internal liaison, 
external liaison or a combination of both. It favoured the development of 
internal liaison, though it recognised that it would involve some amend- 
ment to the Statute of the Council of Europe, but no further surrender 
of sovereignty. What was needed was some arrangement allowing for 
superposing of communities, which present diversity in their territorial 
extent. At the same time while furthering co-operation there could be no 
question of subordination. External liaisons could supplement internal. 
Unless the Statute of the Council of Europe is amended external liaisons 
will alone be possible. These are far from unimportant. For example, the 
Community and the Council of Europe might have their seat in the same 
locality and share the same premises. They could share the same secret- 
ariat. They could exchange information, statistics and annual reports. 
There could be mutual consultation in“a variety of fields and at different 
levels. They could adopt similar procedures which would make possible 
concerted action by way of recommendations to their member States and in 
reporting back concerning the implementation of such recommendations. 
Besides the same members of the Community who sit in the Senate could 
represent their States in the Council of Europe and the ministers sitting 
in the Community’s Council of National Ministers could be identical with 
those sitting in the committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. And 
there was always the opportunity for member States of the Council of 
Europe to accredit embassies or permanent delegations for the Community. 


The various proposals or recommendations that have been referred 
to were embodied in the form of six Resolutions in the Report of the 
Constitutional Committee of the Ad Hoc Assembly which was published 
in Paris on 20th December, 1952. These were approved by the Ad Hoc 


22. Report, Part V. 
23. Council of Europe: Consultative Assembly, Extraordinary Session, Jan. 1953, 29th, 33rd, 
34th sittings. 
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Assembly when it met at Strasbourg in January and issued certain direct- 
ives for the preparation of a Draft Treaty embodying the Statute of the 
European Community. The Statute that was then drawn up consisted 
of 117 articles, together with two protocols concerning the privileges and 
immunities of the Community and the links with the Council of Europe. 
On 10th March, 1953 the Statute was adopted by the Ad Hoc Assembly, 
by 55 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. Meantime these developments were 
watched at the Council of Europe, where on 16th and 17th January the 
Consultative Assembly discussed the reports of its General and Legal 
Committees relating to the preparation of the Draft Treaty.” The brevity 
of the session precluded either’a detailed report or a full debate, and in 
some places and in the Press it was construed as “an attempt to put a 
brake on the efforts of the Six,” or reference was made to “a disappointing 
debate” and even to “evasive action” on the part of the Assembly. In 
May the debate was resumed in the Assembly, and opinion was divided 
between those who saw in the Draft Treaty the hope of uniting Europe 
and those who feared that it would still further split an already truncated 
Europe. At times discussion tended to degenerate into bickering between 
the proponents of a “Big Europe” and a “Little Europe.” In particular 
German Social Democrats held themselves critical and aloof, while British 
representatives were unhelpful with their moral platitudes and vague 
generalities. The spirit of the debate bore no resemblance to the proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Committee which were marked by intellectual 
vigour, tolerant understanding and a deep sense of urgency in our time and 
responsibility to the past and to the future. 


Unfortunately the Draft Treaty, which had been prepared with such 
speed and such care, had to wait for the consideration of the foreign 
Ministers of “the Six” through the summer months. They were to have 
met in Rome in June to produce a final government-approved version of 
the European Political Community. But for weeks there was no French 
Government, and the Italian elections had upset the position of De Gasperi. 


On 7th August they met at Baden-Baden. The official pronouncement 
was that “the Six” were determined to proceed, but obviously little could 
be done till the German elections were decided. The overwhelming victory 
of Dr. Adenauer in September was in no small measure an endorsement 
of his European policy. He may now take the role of leader in the move- 
ment for European integration. What the British refused, and the French 
were, due to their continued instability, unable to assume, the Germans may 
now accept. At the moment no European country is so conscious of having 
suffered so much, none is seeking more a spiritual regeneration, and none 
is so freed from the conventional trammels of the past. 


24. Council of Europe: Fifth Ordinary Session, May 1953, 2nd, 3rd sittings. 
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NOTES 
Australia And Her Southern Dependency 


Griffith Taylor 


Most educated Australians have a fair knowledge of our dependency 

of New Guinea, lying to the north of the continent; largely because 
of the stirring events which occurred there during the late war. But not 
many realise that there is another dependency to the south, almost the same 
size as Australia itself, of which their knowledge is very limited. There are 
several interesting features about this huge area which I hope to describe 
in this article. In the first place it is by far our nearest continental 
neighbour; though most of my readers would think Asia nearer than 
the Antarctic continent. From our southern city of Hobart it is 1,400 
miles to Antarctica, and so nearer than it is to Wellington, N.Z. Secondly, 


the section allotted in the south to Australia covers 24 million square 


[By courtesy “Geography in the 20th Century.” 
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—A simplified block diagram of Antarctica, showing the hypothetical ‘Down- 
old’, and its relation to South America and Australia. 
miles—about half the area of the whole Antarctic continent. Thirdly, the 
build or structure of this huge land mass is strikingly similar to that 
of Australia, as I shall proceed to demonstrate (Fig. 1). Lastly Australian 
explorers have done notable work down there, since the first landing 
in 1895. 
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The mainland of Antarctica was discovered by a British naval surveyor, 
Bransfield, in January 1820; near the very tip of the ‘stalk’ near South 
America (BR. in map). But even as late as 1900 not much was known of 
the size or shape of the ‘new continent’. When the Norwegian whaler 
‘Antarctic’ sailed south to prospect for whales in the Ross Sea area in 
1894, she carried as a member of the crew a Scandinavian, Borchgrevingk, 
who had lived some time in Australia. In January 1895 the master and 
Borchgrevingk made the first landing at Cape Adare (“A” due south of 
Auckland). 


Borchgrevingk led a party to the Antarctic a few years later, and 
spent the winter of 1899 in a hut on this cape. It was the first group 
of men ever to live in this continent—so much larger than Australia 
or Europe. A young Australian from our Weather Service, Louis Ber- 
nacchi, was a member of this landing party. 


Captain Scott led a National Expedition to the south in 1902; and 
Bernacchi again went south, being the only member of the large party 
who had experience of Antarctic conditions. His meteorological reports 
form the basis for our knowledge in that subject. Scott made his base 
much nearer the Pole at the southwest corner of Ross Sea under the volcano 
of Erebus (“E”). To him we owe the fundamental knowledge of the struc- 
ture or build of the new continent. In 1902 he sledged southward far 
inland along the foot of a giant range of mountains, shown clearly in the 
diagram. Next summer he marched to the west, climbing the Taylor glacier 
(T), and so reaching the vast icy plateau which covers so much of the 
continent. He also surveyed parts of the Ross Ice Shelf, a floating layer 
of thick land-ice some 500 miles across. Such a glacial feature is unknown 
in the better-known Arctic areas. 


However it was in Shackleton’s expedition of 1907 that Australian 
explorers made the greatest steps forward in our knowledge of the southern 
continent. Shackleton added two new members to his small party after 
arriving in Sydney, Professor David and Douglas Mawson. No scientists 
since have done as much in the fields of geology and allied topics as 
these two Australians. A third geologist, Raymond Priestley was so 
closely connected with Australia in many ways later, that we may claim 
that he had a major place in Australian exploration. These three men 
wrote voluminously on the scientific aspects of the new continent. David 
and Mawson’s journey to the magnetic pole (M.P.) enabled these geologists 
to interpret the ‘build’ of the new continent. In the walls of the giant 
glaciers cutting through the belt of mountains, they found granites, gneisses, 
and a tremendous thickness of yellow sandstone, which characterise all 
this part of Antarctica. They saw that the belt of mountains was an 
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elongated block of the crust (horst) which had been thrust up in earth- 
movements. We see the same thing in much of Eastern Australia. 


In 1910-12 Scott’s second expedition included three geologists from 
Australia, (Debenham, Priestley and Taylor), all of whom had been trained 
by Professor David in Sydney. As a result of their field work, quite detailed 
geological and topographic surveys were made of much of the region 
west of the Ross Sea. To the writer the most interesting feature was 
the huge empty valley below the Taylor Glacier (T) to which Scott gave 
my name. Here one could see what the earth looked like in Canada and 
northern Europe—just after the Ice Age had passed, but before rain 
and vegetation had altered the landscape. (This indeed was the problem 
which the writer especially investigated). In January 1912 Scott reached 
the Pole; but was anticipated by Amundsen, as all remember. 


The most important Australian expedition was that led by Mawson 
in 1911. His party of young scientists had all been trained in southern 
Universities, and they explored much of the coasts to the south of Aus- 
tralia. His main base was in Adelie Land (AD) but a second base under 
Wild (W) was established far to the west in Davis Sea, named after the 
captain of the Aurora. Valuable records of the variation in the width 
of the floating pack-ice resulted from these voyages. There is no doubt 
that these variations directly affect Australian climate and weather. 


Shackleton’s second expedition hoped to explore the base of the 
Weddell Sea (SH). But his ship was crushed in the pack-ice in those 
dangerous waters and the crew, after one of the most hazardous voyages 
in history, managed to reach an island off the ‘Stalk’ and were saved. 
A fine photographic record was obtained by the well-known Australian 
Frank Hurley. 


Mawson’s second large expedition (in 1929-30) added greatly to our 
knowledge of the unknown continent. He mapped the coastline to the west 
of Adelie Land, and named Banzare Land, Sabrina Land, Princess 
Elizabeth Land and MacRobertson Land. This huge area extends from 
170° E. (near Cape Adare) to 50° E. It is in this latter region that the 
present Antarctic expedition is operating under Dr. Law. He has estab- 
lished a base known as ‘Mawson’ at Longitude 60° E. (M.) where a party 
of Australian scientists will study Antarctic conditions for the next few 
years. (The various national dependencies are shown in the map). 


A small expedition in 1936-7 under Rymill of South Australia, did 
some remarkably fine work at the root of the ‘Stalk’ (R). They had a small 
plane, having learnt from Wilkins early flights in this area, of its value 
for Antarctic surveys. They found the remarkable King George Sound, 
which isolates the large Alexander Land at the root of the ‘Stalk’. 
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In conclusion I wish to indicate how closely the ‘build’ of Antarctica 
resembles that of Australia. Since the main portion of East Antarctica 
consists of level bedded sandstones (not much affected by crustal folding) 
it has the character of a ‘Shield’. Much of the west part of Australia is 
a similar immobile part of the crust, known as the West Australian 
Shield (See the map). To the east of this unit in Australia is a belt of 
blocks of the earth’s crust of the type known as Horsts. Kosciusko is on 
a block which has been ‘pushed up’ some thousand feet above the rest 
of the land. So also many of the mountains near Canberra, as well as 
the higher parts of Tasmania are horsts. The main mountain range shown 
in Antarctica is known as the Victoria Land Horst. 


On the Pacific Ocean side of these structures (in both continents) 
we find wide deep depressions. In our latitudes this has given rise to the 
Tasman Sea. In the Antarctic we have a ‘Downfold’, no doubt largely 
filled with land-ice. The ends of this downfold have been drowned to 
form the Ross and Weddell Seas. Lastly, near us are the high “Young 
Mountains’ of New Zealand. These have only lately (in geological time) 
been uplifted; and in the Antarctic we find similar ranges of high mountains 
which build up what is known as West Antarctica. Thus we can say that 
in the far south Australia owns ‘an ice-clad twin’ of the same size and 
structure as our own continent—but with few other similarities. 


Dyason Lecturer, 1954 


Mr. Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court of The United States of America will deliver 
the 1954 Dyason Lecture. 

Mr. Douglas was born on 16th October, 1898, 
the son of a Presbyterian Home Missionary who went 
from Canada to the United States. He was educated 
at Yakema High School, Whiteman College and 
Columbia University. 

He served in the U.S. Army in 1918, and after 
taking his A.B. degree in 1920, graduated from 
Columbia University in 1925, and became Assistant- 
Professor of Law there in 1927. In 1932 he was 
appointed Sterling Professor of Law at Yale University. 
between 1936 and 1939 he was Chairman of the 
Securities end Exchange Commission. 

In 1939 he was appointed an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He is a Democrat, and in 1944 he was bracketed 
by President Roosevelt with Mr. Truman, as one of the 
persons acceptable to him as Vice-President candidate. 


His publications include: Democracy and France (1940); Being an American 
(1948); Of Men and Mountains (1950); Strange Lands and Friendly Peoples (1951); 
Beyond the High Himalayas (1952); and North’ from Malaya (1954)—this latter 
book being an account of his recent Far Eastern journey. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DIPLOMACY IN A WHIRLPOOL — Hungary between Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia, By Dr. S. D. Kertesz, University 
Of Notre Dame Press. Notre Dame, Indiana, 1953. 


|: in a Whirlpool: Hungary between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
by Dr. Stephen D. Kertesz, Hungarian diplomat and scholar is a deeply moving 
case history of the totalitarian conquest of a small nation. 


It deals with the peculiar nature and intricacies of problems that had to be solved 
by the Hungarian diplomacy in the interest of the survival of the nation in the shadow 
of the Swastika and the Red Star. 


Heavy with the breath of tragedy, Hungary’s history justified Winston Churchill’s 
words: the small nations in the middle of the continent became “puppets of fate.” 
Indeed, before and during World War II Hungarian statesmen “had to choose not 
between good and evil, but between evil and lesser evil.” 


Dr. Kertesz’s penetrating and in more than one way enlightening study is a 
valuable contribution to contemporary history, supported by ample documentation 
and blended with personal experiences in German occupied, and Russian “liberated” 
Hungary. 

The author gives some background material in the introductory chapter, “Since 
political thinking in Eastern Europe is closely related to events of even the distant 
past...” He explains that due to her geographical position at a dangerous crossroad 
of Europe, Hungary was a meeting place of expansive forces “which on several 
occasions in her history became a swirling whirlpool.” And “To survive in this 
critical zone of Europe a different kind of statesmanship has been necessary from 
that practised in nations more favoured by -geography.” 


In Part I. Chapter 1. entitled “Struggle Along the Danube” Dr. Kertesz states 
that Eastern European affairs have been vital to the security of the Western World. 
He emphasises the fact that “the history of this area had been one of almost 
continuous turmoil, dating from the glories of the old Roman Empire down to the 
erection of the Iron Curtain”. 


The author gives an historical outline of the Danubian region, depicting the 
Magyars, ethnically different from their neighbours, as they crossed the Carpathian 
mountains towards the end of the ninth century and established a well organised 
state in the Middle Danube basin between the Germans and Slavs. 


When dealing in a nutshell with Hungary’s history, the author arrives to Chapter 
2. — Consequences of the First World War, and states that “The dismemberment of 
the Monarchy was a flagrant contradiction to the general trend of world evolution 
which favoured economic integration, a necessary consequence of the growing inter- 
dependence of nations. Destruction of the Danubian Empire created a vacuum of 
power in the Danubian area, thereby flinging open a strategic gateway of Europe”. 


Writing about the peace settlement after World War II the author declares 
“Although . . . the Monarchy was destroyed in the name of the self-determination 
of peoples, this principle was grossly violated in practice. None of the nationalities 
living within the former Monarchy was allowed to express its will through a plebis- 
cite”. 

Ironically enough some members of the Monarchy were declared defeated and 
others belonging to the victors . . . Churchill characterised the absurd situation as 
follows: “Two soldiers have served side by side sharing in common cause the perils 
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and hardships of war. The war is ended and they return home to their respective 
villages. But a frontier line has been drawn between them. One is a guilty wretch, 


lucky to escape with life the conqueror’s vengeance. The other appears to be 
one of the conquerors himself.” 


It is a generally known fact that the Monarchy was ruled by the House of 
Habsburg and their governments conducted the Empire’s affairs from Vienna. It 
is also a well-known fact that Hungary was just as subordinate a member of the 
Empire as Czechoslovakia, and that the Prime Minister of Hungary, Count Stephen 
Tisza was the only leading statesman in the Monarchy who energetically opposed 
in July, 1914 those diplomatic steps which lead to World War I. 


In spite of these facts the treaty of Trianon reduced Hungary proper to less 
than one-third of her former territory and about two-fifths of her population. More 
= three million Magyars were attached to the neighbouring States—against their 
wishes. 

Czechoslovakia, on the other hand became one of the victors and its population 
considerably greater than the actual number of the Czech national group. 


Dr. Kertesz discusses the extreme nationalism of the leaders of the newly 
created States in the Danubian basin which was an obstacle to any new form of 
integration. “All the newly created Danubian States, whether victorious or defeated, 
besides falling into political chauvinism, followed the policy of an exaggerated 
protectionism. They erected high tariff walls and engaged, from time to time, in 


economic wars. The general result was a rise in unemployment and the cost of living, 
and a decline in national income.” 


The third chapter of the book deals with Hungary Between the World Wars: 

. the peace settlement was incomparably more severe for Hungary than for 
Germany or Bulgaria.” The frontiers of the new Hungary were fixed according to 
Czechoslovak, Rumanian and Yugoslav demands, based on their strategic, economic, 
geographical and ethnographic argument. Characteristic of the general atmosphere 
of the conference was a remark attributed to Benes, “I am alarmed when I see that 
they give me everything that I ask for. It is too much.” 


After dealing with the general economic difficulties created by the peace settle- 
ment, the author proceeds to the consolidation of the Status Quo. 


Analysing the fateful years in Hungary’s history and the diplomatic actions of 
those times, Dr. Kertesz arrives at the crisis when in May, 1938, Prime Minister 
Coloman Daranyi was succeeded by Bela Imredy and promptly attacked by the 
Germans and the extreme right as an Anglophile. This outstanding financial expert 
proved to be a poor statesman “and in the latter stage of his Prime Ministership, 
underwent an amazing transformation in the direction of Nazism.” Foreign Minister 
Coloman Kanya, an old career diplomat, however, “succeeded in maintaining the 
relative independence of Hungarian foreign policy”. 


Hitler, who in any case disliked the Magyars, was far from being satisfied with 
the conduct of affairs by the Hungarian Government. 


Imredy gave an interview, published in the “Daily Telegraph” on September 2, 
1938, in which he stated that “The key words of Hungary’s foreign policy . . . were 
peace and justice, and if any conflict broke out in Europe Hungary's aim would 
be to remain neutral.” This article was quoted in “Az Est,” a leading Hungarian 
newspaper, under headlines pointing to disagreement between Hungary and Germany. 
It evoked a sharp German protest. The intimidated Government was forced to 


suspend the newspaper and from that time onward Imredy “began to show under- 
standing toward Nazi demands and ideas”. 


The dissatisfaction of the Nazi leaders with growing Hungarian passivity 
became more vocal in the critical days of September, 1938. The “weak” Hungarian 
attitude demonstrated in the Czechoslovakian crisis was never forgotten by Hitler 
and “greatly increased Hitler’s antipathy to Hungary.” 


During 1938 and 1939 Hungarian statesmen declined the German Government's 
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urging to take part in any hostile action against Poland. To counteract the Nazi 
fury, Csaky went to Rome and submitted to Mussolini the idea of a Hungarian 
alliance with the Axis in order to save Hungary from a German invasion or a 
“friendly occupation.” He pointed out that “95 per cent of the Hungarian people 
hate the Germans”. Regent Horthy called the Nazis “buffoons and brigands”. 
Madame Horthy “said that even she would take up arms if they had to fight the 


Germans”. Mussolini and Ciano, however, remained diplomatically reserved toward 
Csaky. 


“Thus, on the eve of the Second World War, the Hungarian Government made 
some desperate moves to maintain independence and some freedom of action. The 
alternatives were poor . . . The unfortunate Danubian nations were nothing but 


‘puppets of fate’ in the hands of unscrupulous and overwhelming outside forces,” 
writes Dr. Kertesz. 


In Chapter 4, dealing with the Hungarian diplomacy’s activity during World 
War II, the author describes The Road from Non-Belligerency to War, Hungary’s 


Efforts to Steer a New Course, The Plight of Satellite Diplomacy and the End of 
Independence. 


The author proceeds in a clear, easily understandable style coupled with accuracy 
and the dispassionate objectivity of a scholar to the last years of the war, when “the 


Germans became increasingly dissatisfied with Hungary’s military and economic 
contributions to the Axis war efforts.” 


The fact which provoked the “most vehement outbursts of wrath from the 
Nazis” was the attitude of Hungary in connection with the Jewish problem. The 
Germans demanded the persecution of the total population of Hungarian Jews, — 
almost one million, in the Nazi way. Dr. Kertesz remarks that “Hungary was the 
only place in Hitler-dominated Europe where the Jews had a relatively tolerable 
life. All other German satellites were willing to adopt and carry out the anti-Jewish 
Nuremburg rulings as a preliminary condition for German favour.” 


Hitler’s Government, after repeatedly approaching the Hungarian Minister in 
Berlin, sent a sharply-worded note on October 17, 1942 to the Hungarian Government 
enumerating the steps to be taken. “Essentially it demanded the marking of Jews 
with the yellow star badge, their complete exelusion from all economic and culturai 


life and their deportation to the East. The Hungarian Government flatly refused 
to accede to these measures.” 


The Germans became especially infuriated with Prime Minister Nicholas 
Kallay. In a memorandum they summed up their accusations, stressing Hungary’s firm 
determination “not to commit any act of war against the Western powers,” and the 
sabotage of Hungarian industry and agriculture. The same memorandum accused 
the Hungarian cabinet of failing to support the war, “Prime Minister Kallay of having 
lost faith (He never had it. Reviewer’s remark) in an Axis victory, and Professor Albert 
Szent-Gyorgyi, the famous biologist and Nobel prizewinner, of having conducted 
negotiations in Istanbul with the Western Powers and of boasting there that Hungary 
was protecting 70,000 Jewish refugees.” The memorandum also contained a 
number of threats to force Hungary to be more active in the Axis struggle. 


Dr. Kertesz describes with historical exactitude the steps which led to the 
German occupation of Hungary on March 19, 1944. 


The internal situation parallel with that of the battle front grew from bad to 
worse. 


On September 8, 1944, upon the proposal of Count Stephen Bethlen a Crown 
Council decided that Hungary should ask for an armistice. ““The Lakatos Government 


sent out feelers to the Allies, and the invariable reply was that Hungary should ask 
Moscow for an armistice.” 


The Hungarian delegates arrived in Moscow on October 1, 1944 and signed a 
preliminary armistice agreement on October 11. 
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Hitler had been informed of Horthy’s decision through planted spies and sent 


the notorious Otto Skorzeny to Budapest to occupy the Royal Castle Hill and the 
government buildings. 


On October 15 a Crown Council was held and Horthy’s armistice proclamation 
read on the Budapest radio, but this desperate attempt failed. After a hopeless fight 
against overwhelming German forces, the Lakatos Government was deposed and 


Ferenc Szalasi’s Arrow Cross gang (the Hungarian Nazis) was installed by the Ger- 
mans. 


Meanwhile the Red Army steadily approached Budapest. “Overwhelming out- 
side forces had trapped the Hungarian people between two barbarian worlds. The 
Hungarian nation was almost entirely engulfed in the flood of invading armies and 
cast into the Danubian whirlpool,” writes Dr. Kertesz referring to those tragic times. 


Towards the end of the war Hungary was in the worst political position among 
the former Axis satellites. “She did not enjoy much sympathy in the West, and was 
positively disliked by the Russians.” 


After the retreating German forces ravaged the country and forced its partial 
evacuation, the invading Red Army began the systematical looting. “.. . the physical 
destruction and the vacuum of political power and administrative authority were 
more extensive in Hungary than in any other satellite State” according to the author 
and then he relates his terrible personal experiences in those chaotic days. 


Part II. of the book bears the subtitle, Diplomacy in the Shadow of the Red 
Star and begins with the Armistice Agreement and Allied Control Commission. 


Clauses of the armistice agreement were of military, political, economic and 
financial nature. “Hungary declared war on Germany and placed all her resources, 


military and otherwise, at the disposal of the Allied (Soviet) High Command for 
prosecuting the war.” 


The author gives an account of the composition of the Allied Control Com- 
mission (hereafter ACC) which was under Soviet Chairmanship, with British, Ameri- 
can and Russian sections. “For all practical purposes the business of the ACC was 
run exclusively by the Russians — in the name of the three major Allies. The 
fact that the Western powers tolerated this situation, and thus tacitly endorsed 


Soviet control of the country, discouraged even the most optimistic Hungarians 
and did harm to the prestige of the West.” 


In actual practice the Russians ignored the Britishers and Americans and gave 
orders without even informing the American or British representatives. “The 
chairman of the ACC .. . refused even to permit freedom of movement for the 
American and British members of the ACC. In short, the Soviet chairman or his 
deputy consistently acted unilaterally in the name of the ACC, without consultation 
with, or notice to the American and British representatives.” 


On certain occasions direct Anglo-American protests were sent to the Russian 
Government without any result. 


The author relates Soviet violations and abuses of the armistice agreement and 
Russian interventions into Hungarian internal affairs often carefully coordinated with 
local communists’ actions. Then he describes the general attitude of the Western 
powers which “showed manifestly that they could or would not take a stand against 
the Russians”. Thus the abuses of the rights of an occupying power — systematic 
lootings, removal of factories, mass deportation of civilians and many other violations 
of international law—“took place throughout 1945 without a single Western protest.” 

From the Western Attitude the author proceeds to The Yalta Agreement which 


“was a contract among the three major powers to act together in giving the peoples 
of the liberated countries the opportunity to have governments of their own choosing.” 


Some Hungarian politicians tried to ask for Western support in connection with 
the rights pledged at Yalta, against Russian encroachments and Communist abuses, 
but “the Western attitude was most reversed”. 
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Writing about the Soviet attitude, Dr. Kertesz points out that it was anything but 
cooperative towards the Western powers. Russian soldiers freely explained that “the 
Red Army, after defeating the Germans would expel the British and Americans from 
the Continent.” 


Public safety did not exist. Civilians by ten thousands, including women, were 
taken to Russia as “P.O.W.” There was no authority to give protection against 
Soviet neobarbarism. The Hungarian Foreign Ministry made rountine interventions 
and asked for release of those who had worked for the cause of the Allies during the 
war. “From the practical handling of the civil deportation cases it clearly appeared 
that the liberty and dignity of the human individual, the cornerstone of Western 
civilisation, was a non-existent category in the Soviet Russian mind.” 


The seemingly senseless attitude was harmful even to the Marxist cause, 
but behind the Russian actions there had beeen an overall plan. They did not seek 
popularity. They preferred to be feared rather than loved, thus achieving a servile 
submission. The Communists gradually seized all key positions and created a 
State apparatus which served their interests alone. It would have been impossible 
without the help of Red Army terror and the ACC in the armistice period. 


Reorganisation of Hungary started with a Muscovite prelude. Erno Gero, a 
Moscow-trained Hungarian Communist leaders on December 5, 1944, presented a list 
of designated cabinet members to the Hungarian generals who had gone over to the 
Red Army after Horthy’s armistice proclamation and to the Hungarian armistice 
delegation in Moscow. The generals accepted the proposed list and the positions 
offered them, Count Geza Teleki, however, “attempted to decline the portfolio 
offered him, but was forced by threats to accept”. 


Dr. Kertesz gives an account of the political reorganisation of Hungary, under- 
taken by the “Hungarian National Independence Front”. He writes, “The whole 
political setup . . . and particularly the composition of the new government, 
demonstrates one of the main principles of Communist politics. It was and has 
remained a constant pattern to give formal authority to non-Communists, while re- 
taining effective control in the hands of Communists or fellow-travellers. In terms 


of real power the Communists in the new Hungarian Government had the most 
important positions.” 


The freedom of choice in political matters was extremely limited in countries 


occupied by the Red Army and ruled by Russian-dominated Allied Control Com- 
missions. 


Dr. Kertesz deals with the Agrarian Reform, then with the activity of the People’s 
Courts, Trade-unions and Factory Committees. The latter gradually becoming tools 
of the Communist leaders. 


In Chapter 8. Hungary a Republic, he reviews the Elections and Aftermath, The 
Republican Constitution and Party Politics. He describes the Communist Party as 
“a disguised third branch of the Soviet administration represented in Hungary 
outwardly by the Soviet Army and Soviet officials. Again, “in all phases of Hungarian 
politics, energetic Soviet intervention helped the Hungarian Communist Party.” 


The author points out that the great issues were not settled by internal forces, 
but by the occupying Red Army, Soviet leadership in the ACC, the proximity of the 
Soviet Union and the “lack of Western assertiveness.” 


Writing about Soviet Russia and Hungary’s Economy, Dr. Kertesz explains that 
Soviet methods in exploiting the country were far more efficient than the Nazi devices 
and that “Soviet interference in economic matters was frequently connected with 
major political goals”. 


Carrying the legal burden of the armistice obligations, Hungary also suffered 
through organised large scale lootings. 


Dr. Kertesz exposes the financial difficulties of the new Hungarian Government, 
the enormous inflation which completely disintegrated the Hungarian economic sys- 
tem, and the stabilisation carried out with the gold reserves of the Hungarian National 
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Bank which was taken into Germany in late 1944 and returned to Hungary by the 
American authorities. 


_A major move in swallowing up the Hungarian economy was the Hungarian- 
Soviet economic cooperation agreement. 


Writing about the Potsdam Agreement and Soviet-Hungarian Joint Companies 


Dr. Kertesz analyses ways and means of a ruthless economic exploitation by the 
Soviet “liberator”. 


The last chapter of this most interesting study discusses The Peace Preparatory 
Work (1945-46) and starts with the Frustrated Beginnings, deals later with the 
Hungarian proposals for the peace settlement, and how Moscow could prevent all 
official Hungarian activities in foreign countries through the ACC. 


Dr. Kertesz throws light on the Hungarian Government’s and its foreign ser- 
vice’s various activities until the deadlock and last efforts of the peace preparations. 
He describes the dramatic burial of Hungary’s hopes in the course of the Paris con- 
ference in May, 1946. “The Peace Treaties facilitated the consolidation of the 
Soviet power position established de facto at the close of hostilities in Eastern Europe 
. .. Simultaneously with the process of isolating the Danubian countries from the West, 
a ruthless Communist minority seized all power positions and has been following 
a policy of political, economic and cultural integration with the Soviet Union.” 


Dr. Kertesz’s authoritative historic work gives an illuminating insight into Soviet 
malpractice among those Eastern European small nations who became victims of a 
historical catastrophe by being “liberated” by the dark legions of*an unscrupulous 
big power whose primitive leaders used Marxism as a disguise for Russian imperial- 
istic designs. 


Diplomacy in a Whirlpool is a book that should be read by every person con- 
cerned with the facts relating to Communist propaganda and with those Machiavellian 
forces which consciously prevent the peaceful advancement of humanity. 


—JOHN KARDOSS 


DOCUMENTS AND SPEECHES ON BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH AFFAIRS, 1931-52, Vols. I and II. By Nicholas 
Mansergh, R.I.1.A. Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 
1308 Price 131/- 


Hew does one review a work with so many excellences beyond saying that every 
student of Commonwealth affairs will inevitably find himself indebted to it 
and will wish to add it to his essential list of personal possessions? Professor Mansergh’s 
collection of documents and speeches is in the best tradition of scholarship. It is 
balanced in presentation, perceptive in selection and shows that conscientious attention 
to detail which is necessary in the ordering of documentary material. This no doubt 
was only to be expected, but expectations are not always so amply realised. 


Professor Mansergh set himself the clear, limited but nonetheless difficult 
objective of bringing together the more important documents and speeches on 
Commonwealth affairs from 1931 to 1952. The self-imposed limitation is one of 
the material, for no attempt has been made to go beyond official action or utterance 
in recording the remarkable essay in adaptation which has been the story of the 
Commonwealth’s evolution. Of the limits, more anon. Yet even within these 
boundaries the undertaking is formidable enough. It has required two large volumes, 
amounting to some 1,300 pages, and even then the material presented is heavily 
selective. This is, of course, in itself a commentary, and an important one, upon the 
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growth of variety and individual responsibility in internal developments and upon 
the increasing range of contact and involvement with organisations and communities 
outside the Commonwealth association. 


Admirable though these volumes are in execution and offering, it is certain 
that they will be subjected to the same kind of criticism as awaits any anthology. 
Some will be found to cavil at particular omissions, others at particular insertions, 
but it would be impossible to satisfy in any large measure the bent and interest of 
each specialist student of Commonwealth affairs. Yet Professor Mansergh can claim, 
I think, that very little of moment has escaped his attention and that his selection 
includes material representative of the more significant trends in Commonwealth 
development. The categories are well chosen, and even if the weighting is more open 
to debate (e.g. the amount of space given to constitutional and status questions as 
against that devoted to external policies) powerful arguments could be advanced 
in justification. The considerable space allotted to constitutional changes affecting 
India is a case in point; but this emphasis does sheet home not only that flexibility 
which Montesquieu took to be the ultimate test of the continuing worth of institutions 


but also the tremendous contemporary significance of the Asian partners to the other 
members of the Commonwealth. 


More difficult, perhaps, to justify is the principle of selection behind the extracts 
dealing with external policies from 1936 to 1938. Since each of the seven inclusions 
deals with a different issue, the selection in any one case must be somewhat arbitrary 
and in addition permits no basis of comparison with the attitudes of the several 
member states. Even here however, there is gain as well as loss, because the method 
employed is indicative of those special and even regional interests about which Canada, 
or Australia, or South Africa felt strongly.Moreover, diversity is speedily balanced 
by concentration since the next section invites comparison by treating the reaction 
to a single issue, the Czechoslovak Crisis. 


The positive merits of Professor Mansergh’s work may to an extent be obscured 
by his own craftsmanship. Yet they are there and are real. Among many, three 
deserve mention. The collection brings, even to minds jaded by familiarity, a fresh 
sense of the extraordinary nature of an organism which can permit diversity in outlook 
and action to grow within it without serious self injury. Secondly, Mansergh has 
provided the material to enable others to assist in bridging the gap between actual 
developments in procedures and policies and public awareness of their significance. 
The gap may seem to some no more than a small ditch, but if it is not bridged in 
time the high hopes which many hold for the Commonwealth could easily meet 
disaster there. Thirdly, much has been gained from the inclusion of documents which 
go beyond a narrow definition of Commonwealth relations. This policy of showing 
the impact of the Commonwealth on other areas and of other areas upon the 
Commonwealth gives realism to the collection by recognising that the Commonwealth 
cannot live unto itself. Indeed, I could wish that Mansergh had carried this procedure 
even further. Not to have done so has led to one or two significant omissions. 


The most important is the absence of any -separate treatment of the Far East 
before the war. Admittedly the extracts are so cunningly contrived that without 
formal heads there are references in general speeches to such matters as the Singapore 
base, the Australian trade diversion policy and the growing unease of the Pacific 
dominions at Japan’s aggressive acts. Yet Britain had long-term economic, cultural, 
colonial, and prestige commitments to defend in this area, while the security of 


two at least of the dominions was vitally involved. These would more than justify 
greater attention to this area. 


In both speeches and documents decisions and attitudes appear very much in 
their formal clothing, but the materials which went to their fashioning are rarely 
seen. Indeed, the material is too formal, too heavily official to illuminate in full the 
processes whereby one sort of Commonwealth became another. This may well be 
to commit a sin common to reviewers, at least in its Greek sense of missing the 
mark, by asking of Professor Mansergh things he has not sought to do. He himself 
has stressed that the documents are to be read in conjunction with his own Survey 
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of British Commonwealth Affairs, 1951-52. He is well aware that policy is shaped 
at many levels and by many forces before it emerges in an official formula. Never- 
theless, even within Mansergh’s own terms of reference, something possibly remains 
which is of substance in this cavilling. Take the question of collective security in its 
Australian context. Beset by limitations of space which preclude any full treatment, 
Mansergh has supplied a restricted range of extracts which might convey a misleading 
impression of Australian attitudes, for these were distinguished by a tremendous 
diversity and an even more obvious confusion. But this is to point to a difficulty 
inherent in all general collections, and one for which there is no satisfactory solution. 
Students will need to remind themselves of this limitation when using the material. 


The conclusion is obvious enough. Profesor Mansergh by providing a general 
documentary framework in these two volumes has done notable service to Common- 
wealth studies. His work should be a challenge to others to produce supplementary 
dominion collections. It should not be beyond the strength of the several institutes 
to sponsor national volumes which would complement Mansergh’s work by presenting 
a detailed elaboration of official policy as well as material reflecting the forces shaping 
its construction. Such an approach would permit an examination of both the more 
significant machinery stages in the formulation of policy and the outlook to crucial 
Commonwealth issues of at least the more organised and influential groups within 
the community. 


—GORDON GREENWOOD 


THE PROMISE THAT IS NEW CHINA. By K. T. Shah, Vora & Co. 
Bombay, 1953. 342pp. 


jt is very often possible to determine the attitude of visitors to China during the 


past four years by the titles they choose for the books they write after they 
return to their own countries. Those who employ the term “Red China” are hostile 
critics, those who write “New China” are more inclined to be friendly. The 
question which the reader will naturally ask is whether any of these visitors are, 
or can be, objective. Unless in the service of the diplomatic missions of one of the 
recognising powers, no non-Communist has visited China except at the invitation 
of some Chinese Communist organisation, more or less directly controlled by the 
Chinese Communist government. It is, therefore, all too easy to say that such 
visitors are either fellow travellers or deluded innocents, shown only what their 
hosts wish them to see. The late Professor Shah, a leading Indian figure of the 
Left, who went to China as a delegate of the Indian Trade Union Movement at the 
invitation of the All China Federation of Labour, will no doubt be classed by the 
critics as a fellow traveller. Such a view of Professor Shah would not be accepted 
in India, where he was known as an economist, a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, and a leading thinker of the Socialist Party. 


Professor Shah has cast his book in the form of a diary, much of it being, 
in fact, material taken from the diary kept at the time by his secretary, Miss 
M. K. Anklesaria. This episodic form gives the book a certain chatty frivolity 
which may have been designed to attract a wider public, but which sometimes 
becomes tiresome. It has, however, the advantage that as the author says in his 
preface, “being kept regularly on the spot from day to day its factual character 
and objective treatment can only be discounted by those who assume that the 
facts themselves, as furnished, were coloured, and that the observation made 
was only from a predetermined angle.” 


Many, no doubt, will just make those assumptions; but before they do so, 
they should consider some of the observations themselves. Firstly, as an 
Indian, the author went to China with predilections rather different from those of 
western visitors. To Indians, as to other Asians, the outstanding fact of the 
Chinese Revolution is that it has made China once more a strong power, - rid 
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the country of western economic domination and political tutelage, and provided 
an example of triumphant Asian liberation. That these results have been achieved 
by the Communist Party of China seems in Asia much less significant than it does in 
America or Australia. Professor Shah is frequently drawn into comparisons with 
India’s attainment of freedom—fortunately, relatively peacefully accomplished— 
and China’s struggle towards what he conceives as essentially the same goal. Thus 
he tends to see the Chinese situation with India in his mind, and to judge the 
activities of the Communist regime in grappling with its problems in terms of the 
very similar problems which beset his own country. 


That he is “factual and objective” can, I think, be fairly claimed; for he 
was by no means always satisfied with what he was shown. When taken to a 
village in which Land Reform had been carried out, he records “Even on questions 
relating to the general life and work of the village the officials did not seem so 
well informed as their opposite numbers in India would be. I could easily make 
this comparison, after my experience in the last election campaign . . . the answers, 
such as they were, did not satisfy me. The size of the average holding in the village 
seemed, according to the figures they gave us, too small to yield economic results 

. . the yield again, according to the figures given there, was utterly inadequate 
for the maintenance of the average family on an average farm of some 14 
acres.” (p.121) 


This is, indeed, a factual criticism of Land Reform, which many other observers, 
from outside China, have suspected. The sharing of inadequate land, though in 
accordance with abstract justice and the urge of the peasantry to own, is no 
real solution for the Chinese rural problem. Later in the book, Professor Shah 
has something similar to say about modern industry in China. When inspecting 
an Iron and Steel Factory at Mukden “they proudly told us that every machine or 
part required by China’s railways or other heavy industry was now made by themselves 
and not imported . .. We noticed, however, that the place was not as fully mechanised 
in all sectors as its counterparts even in India.” (pp.205, 206) 


Their Chinese guide explained this as due to the great surplus of labour 
which needed employment. In this explanation lies a partial admission of “concealed 
unemployment”—also a criticism made by foreign economists who have studied 
the workings of Communist economics. 


Professor Shah has something to say oh the vexed question of the persecution 
of religion in China to-day. Himself a Jain, who held and practised his ancestral 
faith, he found the religious standards of Chinese Buddhist monks, as exemplified 
by those of the Lama Temple in Peking, most deplorable. 


“I sought to engage the monks into some discussion, but was disappointed by 
the poverty of their knowledge.” (p.160) 


Had the author visited this famous temple in the pre-Communist era he 
would have been shocked at the open rapacity of these same monks and the 
slovenly disrepair into which they had allowed the temple to fall. It has now, he 
tells us, been repaired and renovated at public expense by the Communist regime. 
This unexpected aid he explains as follows, and his words may be of interest to those 
who regard all Communist governments as implacable persecutors of religion. 


“The Chinese Communist Party does not directly persecute religion, or 
believers therein. Its policy of toleration in these matters is in marked contrast 
with that followed in the Soviet Union and its satellites. Being themselves 
indifferent to religion they see no point in straining the loyalty of the masses 
to the new regime by a needless offensive on the religious front.” (p.158) 


Professor Shah notes that the forty million Muslims in China (his estimate 
of their numbers I would think somewhat exaggerated) have no complaint of 
persecution; but that “if Christian missionaries have found it impossible to stay 
on in New China, it is not because of any active persecution, but because of the 
changed outlook of the people which makes a Christian missionary out of place 
in Communist China.” (p.159) 
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The meaning of this is, at least, obscure. Catholics will certainly not agree 
that their missionaries have not been actively persecuted, and if Protestant missions 
have decided that a missionary is now “out of place in Communist China” it 
is not so much on account of the changed outlook of the people as the changed 
policy of the government. The truth would seem to be that the Catholic missionary . 
has been expelled and persecuted because this Church has taken an active and 
positive anti-Communist stand throughout the world, not merely in China. The 
Protestant has withdrawn because he thinks that in the New China the native 
Church has more chance of enjoying the toleration afforded to Muslims and 
Buddhists, if it has no visible foreign direction or connections. The Communist 
government does not persuade these groups because they do not represent significant 
political forces, which are, or might be, opposed to the regime. 


If Professor Shah finds some failings in the performance of the Chinese 
Communists, he has very little to criticise in their aims. To him the modernisation 
of the country, the improvement of the peasants’ standard of living, the growth of 
Trade Unions (even if they are Party controlled), and above all, the repudiation 
of Western political influence are supreme goals which he sees in the process of 
actual achievement. He does not concern himself with the philosophic objections 
to authoritarian government, nor its application to education, the press, or political 
indoctrination. 


—C. P. FITZGERALD 


APPROACHES TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: 
A Symposium introductory to Problems and Methods of 

Village Welfare in undeveloped Areas. Edited by 
Phillips Ruopp. W. Van Hoeve Lid., The Hague, 1953: 

pp. xvi-352. 


"(Caner DEVELOPMENT” has become a phrase to conjure with. It is 
invoked in the blueprints prepared by colonial governments, in the agenda of 
U.N. agencies, and in the programmes of social research institutes and foundations. 
For the formula promises not only victory over backwardness, but a victory without 
loss—the loss of those values of a traditional and intimate social life which the more 
romantic amongst us see threatened by industrialization, urbanization, and all the 
other concomitants of “progress.” A full and dispassionate appraisal of this persuasive 
concept is overdue, and the editor of “Approaches to Community Development” 
must be congratulated on having attempted it. 


He did so by means of a symposium on a grand scale. Including the author of 
the Foreword, no less a person than the Vice-President of India, there are seventeen 
contributors, mainly American, Dutch and English. They represent a great variety 
of disciplines and interests — anthropology, sociology, economics, agriculture, 
education, colonial government. If this catholic selection was meant to ensure a 
diversified, all-round approach, it can be said to have been eminently successful. That 
such an approach should fail to provide a unified view and something in the nature 
of a clear lesson to be learned, was probably unavoidable. ; 


Two examples will make clear what I mean. In a chapter entitled “The Concept 
of a Team,” the author examines, and dismisses, the question so worrying to the 
sponsors or pioneers of development projects, how to ensure the ‘follow-up’ of the 
newly launched enterprise. This, it seems, is the wrong question to ask. Fortified by a 
reference to St Paul and a quotation from T. S. Eliot, the author argues that “some 
experiences and endeavours are worth while in themselves,” and that to “infect” people 
with the necessary enthusiasm is sufficient unto the day (pp. 235-7). Yet, various other 
chapters, more realistically oriented, show precisely the opposite, leaving no doubt 
about the relevance of the problem. 
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Again, an early chapter (on non-governmental development agencies) upholds the 
“organic view of development,” which is the term said to “obviate the controversy as 
to priorities, i.e. whether education or health, agriculture or industry, transportation 
or power comes first” (p. 50). There is, of course, far-reaching agreement on the need 
for many-sided, balanced and integrated (or “organic”) development. But the more 
specialized sections of the book also convincingly demonstrate the need for some 
calculation of priorities, however broadly conceived. In Arthur Hazlewood’s excellent 
chapter on “The Economic Background,” for example, it is pointed out “when land is 
plentiful, priority cannot be claimed for the development of manufacturing which 
it must have where rural overpopulation is rife” (p. 127). In various other places 
“development” is simply identified with increased productivity and technical advance, 
especially in agriculture. This view is most bluntly stated in the chapter on the Arab 
Middle-East, the closing paragraph of which reads—‘“In closing, it should be 
emphasized that ‘material conditions are foundations of social welfare’; and unless 
the basic economic problems are solved, there is no hope for a substantial improve- 
ment in the social conditions . . .” (p. 298). 


We find little consensus even on the meaning of the basic concept “community 
development.” Broad and amorphous as it is, it would require a sharp and agreed 
definition to be sasisfactorily handled in a symposium of this kind. Yet, neither 
“development” nor “community” is given such a definition. T. R. Batten, writing on 
“Social Values and Community Development,” admits that, “in spite of the importance 
which is now attached to community development, most people, if questioned, find 
difficulty in defining exactly what they mean by it. It is a term to which a number 
of ideas have become vaguely attached” (p. 80). Mr. Batten’s own definition of 
“community,” incidentally, hardly corrects this vagueness. The reviewer, at least, 
can attach little meaning to the statement that “the essence of community lies in the 
general acceptance of the rightness of human relations of a particular kind in the 
pursuit of any goal” (p. 86). 


There are more searching attempts to explore the meaning of “community” and 
“development,” especially in the chapters contributed by Phillips Ruopp and C,A,O, 
van Nieuwenhuijze. But, when Ruopp, in discussing “community,” draws on the Greek 
conception of the polis and Thomas Aquinas’ vision of the political order, this seems 
to have little bearing on the kinds of problem posed in the later chapters of the book. 
And in these, “community” appears variously with the meaning of village, a close-knit 
section of the total population, the society at large, or simply, the area within which 
development is planned. Nor, finally, does the symposium clarify the old conundrum 
—a spurious conundrum since it is simply a matter of semantics—whether “develop- 
ment” connotes a desirable change (as suggested by Ruopp) or one which may also 
have undesirable aspects (which seems to be the majority view). 


The arrangement of the book is attractively systematic. Two introductory chapters 
State as it were, the terms of reference: the first (contributed by Ruopp) outlines what 
might be called the philosophy of community development; the second (by Norman 
J. Hart), the main organizational problem. Then follow three groups of chapters 
dealing respectively with “‘The Sociology of Community Development,” and its 
economic and educational implications. In the final section, entitled, “Regional 
Considerations,” the main “under-developed” regions of the world are briefly surveyed 
—Africa, the Middle East, India, Indonesia, and Latin America. The chapters differ 
widely in originality and relevance: In the reviewer's estimation, the economic and 
the “regional” section contain the most solid contributions. 


But, even there, the main impression is that the symposium is overweighted in 
the sense of abstract, general discussion. Such a broad review of the problem 
undoubtedly has its value; but only too often does it stay on a level of abstraction 
so high that most of the things that can be said are mere truisms. Obviously, the 
engineers of development must “be cautious not to disturb the integrity of the 
community” (p. 78). Obviously, the development of small communities can succeed 
only if it forms part of larger regional schemes (p. 131). Obviously, too, it important 
in all such schemes to “build community morale and inspire devotion” (p. 236), or to 
keep in mind that co-operative movements,. so often the main tool of community 
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development, must aim at “a right relationship between the individual and society, 
a balance between self-interest and communal interest” (p. 202). One would have 
liked to have more concrete information, more evidence on development projects 


started and completed, or perhaps on development projects which failed, for stated 
reasons. 


The volume gives some scope to purely descriptive accounts, containing two 
“case studies,” one sociological, the other economic, and a third, anthropological, 
chapter on “Social Change in a non-literate Community.” But these chapters seem 
to have little to do with the main theme of the volume, save in adding to the back- 
ground material. If I wished to be paradoxical, I would say that the symposium is all 
background, for some more specific study yet to be written. 


And, speaking of the studies that might be written in the future, I would make 
this final point. Only two chapters in the present volume, on the Middle East and India, 
have been written by natives of these countries, that is, by members of the societies 
most directly concerned in the new philosophy of Development. Surely, there would 
have been profit in having more such contributions, if only to show us what the 
problem looks like when viewed “from the other side.” Furthermore, in the chapter 
on the Middle East, no mention is made of “community” at all; and the chapter on 
India refers to community development in a sense not expressed elsewhere in the book, 
namely, as the“building-up of integrated rural-urban communities” (p. 313). If this is 
a real divergence of viewpoint, is it no high time for us to restrain a little our Western 
eagerness to legislate on the benefits to be brought to others and let the beneficiaries- 
to-be speak their own piece? 


S. F. NADEL. 


HOW RUSSIA IS RULED. By Merle Fainsod. Published by 
Harvard University Press, 1953. pp. 574. Price 78s. 9d. (Aust.). 


pos work is one of the best recent general surveys of the internal politics of 
the U.S.S.R. It continues the high standard set by previous works of authors 
connected with the Russian Research Centre at Harvard. 


The plan of the book is fairly orthodox in the first three parts: A survey of the 
forces and factors that produced the Bolshevik Revolution and a consideration of the 
transformation of the regime once in power forms the first part. This is the only weak 
part of the work, the analysis being quite superficial and revealing an entirely eclectic 
conception of historical change. However, in the space which the author allotted 
to this introduction, little more could have been done. 


Part two is a long and very good discussion of the changing nature of the Com- 
munist Party. This is an able summary adding much new information in the chapters 
on the Komsomol and the Party Apparatus. 


Part three considers other instruments of rule—the Soviets, the Constitution, the 
police, the armed forces, and the bureaucracy. It contains the most lucid summary 


of the extremely complex and confusing structure of public administration in the 
U.S.S.R. seen to date. 


The real strength and interest of this work lies in its more theoretical final sec- 
tion where the farm and factory systems are appraised in terms of controls and 
tensions. The author can thus, after examining a great deal of empirical material 
which is partly based on the cautious use of interviews with Soviet refugees, conclude 


his work with a very interesting attempt at analysing the general cohesiveness of the 
system: 


“The great bureaucratic hierarchies of the Party, the secret police, the armed 
forces, state administration, and industrial management respond to the directives 
of the Soviet ruling group, but these organisations cannot be dismissed as mere 
robots depending for their every movement on an impulse from above. They 
are power structures in their own right. Each of them represents a pool of 
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functional competence on which the leaders of the regime must draw in order 
to make their purposes effective. Individual administrators may be expendable, 
but the apparatus as a whole is indispensable. Each of its specialised parts 
manifests the characteristics of bureaucracy everywhere. It seeks to transmute 
skill into influence and power. It views every decision from the vantage point 
of its own particular interests, and it strives to defend and expand the area 
of its own dominion. Behind the monolithic facade of totalitarianism, the plural 
pressures of professional bureaucratic power continue to find dynamic expression. 
They project into the future basic continuities which are all the more power- 
ful because they have been embodied in institutional form.” 


Fainsod’s work is distinguished by taking at least some account of the great 
variations in social structure in the U.S.S.R. However, in an otherwise quite proper 
attempt at analysing the social system, he does not quite escape the temptation of 
neglecting, or at least underestimating, the importance of this variation. What appears 
as “control” in one part of the system might quite well have a completely different 
social function in another part. Moreover, it is never made clear how, and by what 
criteria, the author establishes what “controls” and “tensions” are. The notion 
of “tension” is one which suggests rather a psychological than a sociological approach 
which is responsible for some other weaknesses in the work. 


The conclusion is that “Soviet totalitarianism rests on a moving equilibrium 
of alternating phases of repression and relaxation, but its essential contours remain 
unchanged. The totalitarian regime does not shed its police-state characteristics; it 
dies when power is wrenched from its hands.” We are not told who is to do the 
“wrenching” and in what way. Nor, and this is important, is there much analysis 
of what the effects on the social structure of the U.S.S.R. might be if there were a 
permanent relaxation of repression. The author does not really face the uncomfortable 
point again recently stressed by Deutscher in Russia After Stalin that, for a long time 
to come, if, for instance, the collective farm system is to survive, and if the population 
is to be fed, a considerable amount of repression would be the inevitable price. 


The weaknesses of this work are not in any way to be ascribed to Mr. Fainsod. 
The fact is that there is, as yet, no adequate system of analysing social or political 
systems as systems, and that no one has yet gone far in answering the central question 
—what forces make for conflict and cohesion in any social system? Until we have 
a rough answer to this question, and can begin a comparative analysis of societies in 
those terms, there cannot possibly be an adequate and verifiable reply to the question 
of whether, and under what circumstances, a particular system, such as the Russian 
one, is likely to cohere or to disintegrate. 


—HENRY MAYER 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE FAR EAST; 1944-1951. By Max Beloff. 
Oxford University Press. 278 pp. 34/9. 


[X democratic countries there is a great deal of evidence on which to base an 
analysis of foreign policy. Aims and strategies are publicly debated and the 
advocates of any particular aim or strategy have to appeal to public opinion if they 
want their views to prevail. The evidence may be hard to interpret. Statements may 
be intended to confuse rather than to enlighten and the relative influence of conflicting 
tendencies may be hard to evaluate. All the same, it is usually possible to give an 
account of foreign policy which has at least the status of well supported hypothesis. 
For the Soviet Union the case is different. As Mr. Beloff points out both in the 
Introduction and the Conclusions, the evidence for forming any judgment about 
Soviet policy is extremely unsatisfactory. On many points, Soviet sources give no 


information. “The main Soviet sources . . . treat the Soviet Union as though it were 
merely a distant and disinterested spectator of the events in question . . . its actual 
policies . . . are normally passed over in silence.” Though “Soviet policy must 


presumably be formulated independently at some point in the Soviet hierarchy, and 
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. .. have its own inner logic and coherence,” it is hard to know how much importance 
to attach to the “strained and indeed fantastic . . . shadow world inside which Soviet 
leaders appear to carry on their thinking on international affairs . . .” Mr. Beloff is 
doubtful about the view that “these illusions about the external world and its 
ineradicable wickedness and hostility are not in fact entertained in the highest stratum 
of Soviet rulers . . .” He argues that, “The printed record available to the historian 
gives him little encouragement to believe that the Soviet leaders mean other than what 
they say .. . even at the highest level the fundamental attitudes are identical with those 
of the journals intended for the masses.” But even this hypothesis is only of limited 
help in analysing Soviet policy because, as many examples in the book show, Soviet 
statements are so often inconsistent. 


In this situation a study of Soviet foreign policy has to choose between keeping 
close to what can be established by satisfactory evidence, which precludes making 
any very definite generalisations about Soviet policy, or making definite generalisations 
about Soviet policy, which involves very uncertain conjectures and speculations. This 
book has chosen the former alternative and is, therefore, not so much an analysis 
of Soviet policy as a summary of developments in which the Soviet Union, or 
Communist parties loyal to the Soviet Union, have played a part and the attitude of 
official Soviet statements to these developments. 


The treatment of China in some 80 pages, Japan and Korea in 50 pages each 
and South East Asia in 40 pages is necessarily condensed and the references are 
all to Russian or English language sources. The restriction of source material means 
that some points of interest have been missed. To give an illustration, some of the 
conflicting claims about developments in the immediate post-war period in Manchuria 
can be cleared up if it is realised that before the Japanese surrender there was 
already a Communist guerilla force in the extreme north east with wider underground 
organisation which had been almost completely isolated from the regular Chinese 
Communist organisation. But, so far as I know, accounts of this “Northeastern 
United Army” have only appeared in Chinese material. 


However, within these limits, the book provides a very good account of the main 
developments in each country. 


—LINDSAY OF BIRKER 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KASHMIR. By Michael Brecher. Issued 

under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 

Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, 1953. 211 and xii pp. 


R. BRECHER’S book grew out of a doctoral dissertation and retains many 
of the features of such works. This is not necessarily a criticism; it means that 
the book is rather for the specialist than the general reader, mainly because 
of the detail of the treatment and its documentation. Mr. Brecher has performed 
a valuable service in tracing the development of the Kashmir dispute from the par- 
tition of India onwards and also in setting out the views and attitudes of the inter- 
ested parties at each stage of the dispute. This latter material is culled from the 
statements of political leaders, from the records of United Nations, and, most useful 
of all, from editorial comment over a wide range of the Indian and Pakistani Press. 
There emerges as a result a picture of the effect of the dispute on Indian-Pakistani 
relations, of the operation of United Nations machinery and of cross-currents in 
United Nations councils, as well as the Kashmir story itself; these “external” themes 
are developed in two chapters entitled “The Importance of Kashmir to India and 
Pakistan” and “Consequences of the Dispute.” 


Mr. Brecher maintains a high degree of objectivity in his discussion of the 
very controversial issues involved. He does, however, draw some interesting con- 
clusions after traversing the efforts at mediation under United Nations auspices. 
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The chief of these is that bilateral negotiations between India and Pakistan, having 
regard to the better relations between the two since early 1953, may have more 
chance of success than negotiations exposed to “the hypertension which pervades the 
United Nations.” He also argues that although concentration of mediatory efforts 
on the more or less technical question of demilitarization may at the time have 
seemed the most promising approach, mainly because it avoided the fundamental 
differences, it has in fact proved an unsuccessful, if not a mistaken, line of attack 
on the problem; that the impasse will last until there is agreement on the basic 
issues. Whether Mr. Brecher is right or wrong, these arguments have interesting 
relevance to other current disputes, and his study provides material that should assist 
in evaluating current negotiatory procedures in international disputes. 


—JOHN ANDREWS. 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST. By Arnold Toynbee, pp vi 
and 99, The B.B.C. Reith Lectures 1952 (Oxford University 
Press 1953). 


| notice must at once be a review and a preview. The World and the West 
is a 99 page reprint of the script of six Reith Lectures given for the B.B.C. 
by Professor Arnold Toynbee in 1952. As such, they have a theme and a unity of 
their own but the author warns us that they merely introduce “in short and simple 
presentation” a subject dealt with at much greater length in Part IX of Volume 
VIII of his A Study of History which is scheduled for publication in 1954. 


This peculiar nature of the little book determines in some measure a reviewer's 
comments. These may begin with appreciation of the short and simple—and, it would 
be added, very readable—presentation of a stimulating and challenging thesis. 


The author’s starting point, that “it has not been the West that has been hit 
by the world; it is the world that has been hit—and hit hard—by the West,” is 
scarcely as novel as implied by the statement that “this indictment will surprise, 
shock, grieve and perhaps even outrage most Westerners to-day.” It is nevertheless 
useful to be reminded of the nature of the reactions of several of the more important 
parts of the non-Western world to their respective contacts with the West. 


Professor Toynbee’s first chapter deals with “Russia and the West,” “for Russia 
is part of the world’s great non-Western majority,” Beginning with emphasis upon the 
fact that Russia and the West obtained their Christianity from different sources, 
Constantinople and Rome respectively, the writer remarks upon the opportunity 
which the West took in the 13th and 14th centuries to “lop off, and annex to Western 
Christendom, the western fringes of the Russian world in White Russia and in the 
western half of the Ukraine” after the subjugation of Russia by the nomad Tartars of 


the Steppes. From this date and from this cause Professor Toynbee places the 
readiness of Russians to accept autocracy. 


“It was no accident that this new-fangled autocratic centralizing government 
of Russia should have arisen at Moscow; for Moscow stood in the fairway 
of the easiest line for the invasion of what was left of Russia by a Western 
aggressor. The Poles in 1610, the French in 1812, the Germans in 1941, all 
marched this way. Since an early date in the fourteenth century, autocracy and 
centralisation have been the dominant notes of all successive Russian regimes. 
This Muscovite Russian political tradition has perhaps always been as disagree- 
able for the Russians themselves as it has certainly been distasteful and alarming 
to their neighbours; but unfortunately the Russians have learnt to put up with it, 
partly perhaps out of sheer habit, but also, no doubt, because they have felt 
it to be a lesser evil than the alternative fate of being conquered by aggressive 
neighbours . . . Our present anxiety about what seems to us to be a post-war 
threat to the West from Russia is a well-justified anxiety in our belief. At the 
same time, we must take care not to allow the reversal in the relation between 
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Russian and the West since 1945 to mislead us into forgetting the past in out 
natural preoccupation with the present. When we look at the encounter between 
Russia and the West in the historian’s instead of the journalist’s perspective, we 
shall see that, over a period of several centuries ending in 1945, the Russians 
have had the same reason for looking askance at the West that we Westerners 
feel that we have for looking askance at Russia to-day.” 


The author goes on to argue that, from Peter the Great to Lenin and Stalin, 
Russian leaders sought to reply to “Western acts of aggression” by adopting “the 
technology of the West wholesale together with as much of the Western way of life 
as was inseparable from Western technology.” To this, under Lenin and his successors, 
was added “the Western heresy” of Communism as a weapon with which to conduct 
an “anti-Western spiritual warfare” in the contest between Russia and the West in 
which “the spiritual initiative, though not the technological lead, has now passed, 
at any rate for the moment, from the Western to the Russian side.” 


The second chapter, which is concerned with “Islam and the West,” shows the 
failure of the attempt of the Turks to take portion only of what the West had to offer 
—its art of war—while rejecting all else in Western civilisation. The result was the 
near collapse of Turkey until its regeneration under Mustafa Kemal “by a course 
of unlimited Westernisation”. This regeneration Professor Toynbee regards as 


perhaps the most encouraging of all the contacts betweeen the non-Western world 
and the West. 


“It looks as if in Turkey, whose statesmen had tried for so many generations 
to ‘make do’ with the Western art of war alone, the Western institution of 
parliamentary constitutional government, which is so much nearer than our 
art of war is to the heart of our Western civilization, had now genuinely taken 
root. If so, this is a notable triumph for a sense of fair play and moderation 
in politics which, we Westerners believe, is one of the good gifts that the West 
is able to give to the world. Since 1917 we have seen many partially or 
nominally democratic peoples lapsing into divers forms of tyrannical govern- 
ment, and some of these peoples — for instance the Italians and the Germans 
— have been, not recent -proselytes to our Western civilization, but native- 
born members our our Western family. The victory of the Western constitu- 
tional spirit in the Turkish elections of 1950 is thus a landmark which may 
perhaps even signify a turn of the political tide in the world as a whole.” 


There is, however, a caveat. The author questions whether Islam may not 
also adopt other doubtful blessings of Western civilization including “our Western 
Nationalism”. We have to ask ourselves “what is going to be the consequence of 
the intrusion of this narrow-hearted Western political ideal into an Islamic world 
whose own ancestral tradition is that all Muslims are brothers in virtue of their com- 
mon religion, in spite of differences of race, language and habitat.” 


In the treatment of “India and the West” (Professor Toynbee’s third chapter) 
emphasis is placed for the first time on socio-economic as distinct from technolo- 
gical and spiritual considerations. The author contrasts, with some surprise, the 
disturbance which the impact with Western civilisation produced on Russian souls 
(despite the fact that both parties to the encounter were members of “the same 
Graeco-Judaic family”) and the at least superficial success of many Hindus in 
harmonizing their acceptance of an extremely alien Western culture (“on the planes 
of technology and science, language and literature, administration and law”) with 
their native way of life. He rejects Indian adoption of Communism as a solution 
to the potentially grave spiritual conflict betweeen Hinduism and the West, “for 
Communism — a Western heresy adopted by an ex-Orthodox Christian Russia — is 
just as much part and parcel of the Graeco-Judiac heritage as the Western way of 
life is, and the whole of this cultural tradition is alien to the Hindu spirit”. But 
in the rising pressure of population in India on the means of subsistence he sees 
a possible opening for Communism, “exotic though Communism may be in a Hindu 
environment.” 
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In both Japan and China (to pass to the fourth chapter, “The Far East and the 
West”) Communism’s chances are increased by the fact that, in addition to the 
population pressure, the Far East, having rejected the West as a spiritual invader 
in the 16th century, received a fragment only of Western civilisation, the techno- 
logical, in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


“The truth is that, in offering the Chinese and Japanese a secularised version 
of our Western civilisation, we have been offering them a stone instead of 
bread, while the Rusians, in offering them Communism as well as technology, 
have been offering them bread of a sort — gritty black bread, if you like to 
call it so; but that is still edible substance that contains in it some grain of 
nutriment for the spiritual life without which Man cannot live.” 


Thus far may a reviewer go in reliance on some training in history but no 
expertise in philosophy. Toynbee the historian, however, cannot close even this 
short and simple presentation without becoming Toynbee the philosopher. Chapter 
V, “The Psychology of Encounters”, seeks to develop “one of the ‘laws’ of cultural 
radiation”. The rejection of the Western impact on China and Japan with its 
strong Christianising motif in the 16th and 17th centuries and its successful techno- 
logical approach in the 19th suggests the “law”, that 


“a fragment of a culture, split off from the whole and radiated abroad by itself, 
is likely to meet with less resistance, and therefore likely to travel faster and 
farther, than the culture as a whole when this is radiated en bloc.” 


The argument is carried further and the “law” formulated in more general 
terms that “the penetrative power of a strand of cultural radiation is usually in in- 
verse ration to this strand’s cultural value” — and this despite the “unfortunate rule 
of the game of cultural intercourse” that “the very process of diffraction... . 
threatens to poison the life of the society whose body social is being penetrated 
by the divers strands of a diffracted culture-ray”. 


Nor is Toynbee content to draw such laws from the cultural diffractions evi- 
dent in the impact of the West upon the world and the world’s reaction in our own 
day. He looks also to the future and in a concluding chapter seeks guidance from 
the Greeks and Romans after they too had overrun the world of their day. He 
admits that history “does not automatically repeat itself”, that “in peering into the 
future we are fumbling in the dark”. It will not, however, surprise readers of the 
earlier volumes of the Study of History that it is on a revival of Christianity that 
the author of The World and the West pins his hope. 


“After the Greeks and Romans had conquered the world by force of arms, 
the world tooks its conquerors captive by converting them to new religions 
which addressed their message to all human souls without discriminating between 
rulers and subjects or between Greeks, Orientals and barbarians. Is some- 
thing like this historic denouement of the Graeco-Roman story going to be 
written into the unfinished history of the world’s encounter with the West? We 
cannot say, since we cannot fortell the future. We can only see that some- 
thing which has actually happened once, in another episode of history, must 
at least be one of the possibilities that lie ahead of us.” 


For the further development of this argument as for the elaboration of what 
has sometimes been merely suggested without carrying complete conviction in 
earlier chapters (notably perhaps in “The Far East and the West”) Volume VIII of 
the Study of History must be awaited. It will be awaited with whetted appetites 
by all those who have tasted The World and the West. 


—FRED ALEXANDER 
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THE DEPRIVED AND THE PRIVILEGED. By B. M. Spinley 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953, pp. viii and 208, 18s.). 


Ts book is the report of a study by a New Zealand student of “differences in 
sub-cultural personality structures in contrasting English social groups”. Two 
hypotheses are put forward regarding such groups (1) Within the English culture 
pattern there are sub-cultures with their “typical personality structures.” (2) There is 
a basic personality type so that “the groups will possess some cultural aspects and some 
personality trend in common.” To test these hypotheses two groups are studied: (1) 
“London slum dwellers” and (2) “people who had attended, and whose children at- 
tended, or would attend, prominent Public Schools in the case of boys, and Independ- 
ent Boarding Schools in the case of girls.” 


The study has many defects. It is implied that the general culture from which 
the groups are to be drawn is English in terms of traditional patterns of behaviour 
as well as location. However, such vague and scrappy information as is given re- 
garding the identity of the groups indicates that at least one of them is not English 
in this sense. The slum dwellers apparently include a high proportion of persons of 
Irish origin many of them being recent arrivals in the country. 


The techniques used to obtain data for the purpose of comparing the two groups 
were not consistent nor do they, in either case, impress as being likely to yield exact 
and trustworthy information. In the case of the slum group the author lived for a 
year in the area as a “participant observer.” However, as she was not in a position to 
observe all the aspects of behaviour in which she was interested and in any case 
was limited by the time factor, she gathered much of her information by “structured 
interviews” with social workers. Information given by social workers was checked 
for consistency as between different workers and where possible by direct observation. 
There is a marked impression of secondhand and subjective information being given 
considerable weight. No recourse is had to statistical data. 


However, the approach to the slum group is certainly more impressive than the 
method used to gain information about the privileged group. In this case reliance is 
placed on answers to a questionnaire. Through the co-operation of the registrars of 
two University Colleges and by other means a total of 89 persons from the 
Public school group were approached. Forty-two of these—less than half—were able 
to co-operate and provided the information sought through the “Chassell Experience 
Variables Record.” It is not clear how representative these 42 persons are of Public 
school populations nor is there information on which to estimate the reliability of 
their answers since most returns came by post. Additional data on child rearing prac- 
tice of middle-class groups was obtained by considering training courses for nursery 
nurses. 


The Rorschach Ink Blot test was given to 60 boys and girls ranging in age from 
9 to 15 from each group. The results are analysed in an appendix. Miss Spinley 
finds evidence to support her two hypotheses. However, her procedure in carrying out 
the analysis is somewhat arbitrary, notably when she switches from number of per- 
sons in each group giving a certain type of response to number of responses of a 
particular type given by each group. 

In conclusion it may be said that this is the type of study which calls for a team 
of workers and support from official and non-official sources. A team is needed so 
that observations of the group culture may be made at all levels and in varying situ- 
ations. Official backing is needed so that access to records and approval for gathering 
information may be obtained. Unofficial support is needed to ensure co-operation 
from the groups being studied. None of these conditions applied in this study with 
the result that the task was made extremely difficult. Thus although schoolchildren 
are remarkably good informants on many aspects of behaviour in the family situation, 
Miss Spinley was not allowed to ask them personal questions. This reviewer finds 
little to commend in this study other than Miss Spinley’s persistence in seeing a difficult 
task through. 


—P. PENTONY 
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RUSSIA, PAST AND PRESENT, By Anatole G. Mazour, Professor 

of History, Stanford University, U.S.A. Third Printing. Macmillan 

& Co Ltd., London. Printed in U.S.A. Preface. Selected Readings 

for Chapters. Chronological Table. Index. Maps. Pp. vi and 785. 
Price 40/-. Copy from publishers. 


“The same inventions which make vast political unions possible tend to make 
states which are on the old scale of magnitude unsafe, insignificant, second-rate. If 
the United States and Russia hold together for another half century, they will at 
the end of that time completely dwarf such old European States as France and 
Germany and depress them into a second class. They will do the same to England 
if at the end of that time England still thinks of herself as simply a European 
State.” 

Thus wrote J. R. Seeley, British historian of the Victorian period, in his 
“Expansion of England” as long ago as 1890. Furthermore he warned his British 
readers: “Russia already presses somewhat heavily on Central Europe; what will 
she do when, with her vast territory and population, she equals Germany in 
intelligence and organisation, when all her railways are made, her people educated 
and her government settled on a solid basis? . . . If we allow a half century... 
Russia and the United States will surpass in power the states now called great as much 
as the great country-states of the sixteenth century surpassed Florence.” 


The present reviewer was reminded of the above nineteenth century prophecies 
when he was asked to read Professor Anatole Mazour’s contribution to Russian history 
—a volume composed by a Russian in America for the purpose of enlightening the 
American public. 


Born at Kiev, the historic cradle of old Russian culture, Professor Mazour 
fought in World War I and in the post-Revolutionary Civil War before settling 
in U.S.A. in 1923. He gained academic distinction at Yale and California Universities. 


A topical rather than chronological method of approach is the main feature of 
the work. A certain amount of repetition appears to have resulted therefrom. The 
author seems very interested in ecclesiastical+ history while literature, the theatre, 
music and painting receive careful consideration. 


Professor Mazour begins by noting “a geography which creates much the same 
problems for the Russian nation to-day as it created yesterday.” (p.1.) 


“Picture a territory which could comfortably accommodate forty-five British 
Isles or forty (countries) the size of France or three as large as the United States.” 
(p.1.) 

It was only such a country (thinks Mazour) that could afford a stategy of 
depth . . . Russia possessing no heart at which an enemy could strike, any thrust 
from the West was a “thrust into empty space.” The Russian thus became a “land- 
minded beast.” 


Moscow as a political centre derived its importance from being near a number of 
vital rivers. 


In a chapter on “The People” the reader is reminded that, of the 193,000,000 
inhabitants of the U.S.S.R. in 1941, at the time of Hitler’s invasion, three-quarters 
were of Slavic origin, whether Great Russian (Muscovite), Little Russian 
(Ukrainian) or White Russian. 


Comparing Russian and American civilisations, the author remarks: “A frontier 
civilisation, whether American or Russian, is apt to breed an assumed superiority 
and, at the same time, a secret sense of jealousy and an ambition to catch up with 
older civilisations.” (p.12.) 


An immeasurable patience is credited to the Russian, the result, so it is 
said, of his frequent reverses. The American James Byrnes is quoted as affirming 
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that in his dealings with the Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M. Molotov, he had 
learned that “any exhibition of impatience or bad temper by others only amused 
him.” (p.15.) 


Tradition has played little part in shaping the Russian mind. “Like the Middle 
West of the United States Russia lacks monuments.” (p.15.) Russia (Mazour 
continues) is “a giant that came late.” In this characteristic, as in their adolescent 
faith in manifest destiny, their intolerance of criticism and their generosity in 
criticising others, Mazour sees similarities between Russians and Americans. 


Both sides (maintains Mazour) have forgotten that politics is the art of 
compromise. “If Western leaders must cultivate patience and a sympathetic approach 
to Russia’s problems, Russian leaders must cast off their political predestination 
philosophy and accept more tolerantly what the West considers as its way of 
life.” (p.22.) 


Under the title, “Ideologies and Orientations,” it is indicated that it was the 
Russians themselves who posed the problem. Whither Russia, East or West? To 
Mazour the question involved was not a racial one but “an almost religious search 
for a national orientation, an effort at social improvement, economic justice and 
political efficiency.” (p.24.) 


Thence arose the theories of such nineteenth century thinkers as Herzen, 
Chernyshevsky and Belinsky. 


One must not forget the hiatus in Russian cultural development caused by the 
Mongolian Tartar invasion of the thirteenth century. “The effects of this national 
catastrophe were incalculable.” (p.51.) 


The fall of Constantinople in 1453 was a further cultural blow to the newly 
rising Moscow power already casting off the Tartar yoke. 


An attempt, often overlooked in the West, to create Russian parliamentary 
institutions in the form of a representative “Zemsky Sobor” is shown as beginning 
in 1550, during the reign of Ivan the Dread or Terrible, and terminating in 1682 
with the accession of Peter the Great. 


Mazour is sceptical over Peter the Great’s transformation of the country. 
“The process of Westernisation: was accelerated . . . but it touched only the social 
surface; beneath lay an impenetrable and resentful mass—the people of Russia. 
On the banks of the Neva had risen a new capital—St. Petersburg. Here on the 
marshy land rose new government buildings, the characteristic brick and stucco 
with granite revetments along the river where a new bureaucracy and Western 
absolutism came to rule the nation for nearly two centuries.” (p.89.). Mazour blames 
Peter for Russia’s becoming, as Sir Bernard Pares remarked, “a State without a 
people.” 


The later edict of May, 1762 freeing the gentry from service to the State, 
while leaving the peasants under their old obligations as serfs, “sealed a pact between 
the gentry and the autocracy which in essence remained in force until 1917.” (p.97.) 


The Emancipation Act of 1861 is shown as having admittedly allotted the 
peasants land but at a price, both in redemption payments, that were only cancelled 
in the first revolutionary storm of 1905 and in regimentation in the “olshchina” or 
land-commune, that only began to be relaxed in 1906. 


A valuable chapter is that on the nineteenth century literature and theatre. 
(p.214) There it is affirmed: “In no country has literature played a more important 
role or proved to be a more puissant social weapon than in Russia . . . Deprived of 
a free press, of free speech or free assembly, the intelligentsia used literature as its 
only means of defence.” 
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After a discussion of the revolutionary intelligentsia, as the nineteenth century 
background of the twentieth century Bolsheviks, Mazour describes what a well-known 


Russian historical figure called “the grand rehearsal of 1917”—the revolutionary 
months of 1905. 


In this section one may note a perhaps understandable confusion between the 
Gregorian or new style calendar and the Julian or old style with their thirteen days 
of difference in the twentieth century. The Soviet adopted the Gregorian on Jan. 1, 
1918. The well-known Tsarist manifesto of Oct. 17 (O.S.) or Oct. 30 (N.S.) is 
quoted under both dates (Cf. pp. 182, 359, 361). The first Russian general strike 
—that amazing spectacle of 1905—is given according to the old chronology. 


The first Soviet formed in 1905 is referred to as entering “inconspicuously as 
if by chance” and departing “ignominiously.” It would have been placed (says 
Mazour) in a modest if not obsolete corner of historical narrative had it not 
reappeared again in 1917 to play a more vital part. Little did anyone realise (continues 
he) that this prematurely-born child of the revolution would attain such strength that 
the word “Soviet” would yet be declined in every spoken language and incorporated 
in every vocabulary in this globe. 


If the Soviet first appeared in 1905, the State Duma first met in May, 1906. 
How different might Russian history have been had the Duma asserted itself as did 
the British House of Commons in 1642 and the French Third Estate in 1789! But 
the Tsar’s bureaucracy remodelled in a reactionary way the Duma’s franchise after 
the dissolution of the Second Duma in June, 1907. 


Consequently it was impossible in 1917 for the contemporary Fourth Duma to 
guide Russia in the revolutionary storm. Hence the heading on p.415, “The Duma 
Challenges the Monarchy,” is hardly accurate and is indeed not supported in Mazour’s 
own text, wherein it is admitted that when ordered by the Tsar to dissolve, the 
Duma members met in “informal conference.” 


One might mention here the evidence of a Contemporary Duma member 
later, the first Foreign Minister in the 1917 Provisional Government, Professor Paul 
Milyukov, who stated: (“Russia To-day and To-morrow,” New York, 1922.) “The 
Duma as a whole was unable to lead the Revolution (of March, 1917) . . . The 
Duma was prorogued by order of the Tsar - . . Contrary to the accepted legend, 
the Duma never intended to stay. It obeyed the order. The Duma’s Committee . . 
which a couple of days later nominated the first ‘Provisional Government’ had 
not been chosen at a formal meeting of the Duma acting as an institution. Thus 
(continues Milyukov) the Provisional Government took its sanction, not from any 
legal authority of pre-revolutionary times, but from Revolution.” (pp.29-30) 


Does not this fact help to explain the dualism of power between the re-emerging 
1917 Soviet and the Provisional Government, leading to the successful November 
Bolshevik coup d’etat? 


The strange ascendancy and assassination of the dissolute Rasputin are briefly 
touched upon. 


There is a necessarily cursory treatment of the “Liberal Revolution, March- 
October, 1917.” (Presumably this should read either February-October O.S. or 
March-November N.S.). 


Little space is devoted to the individual personalities of Lvov, Kerensky or 
Lenin. 


For those who have forgotten the effect on the old Russian Empire of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty of March 3, 1918, Mazour catalogues the losses sustained: 


Area 25%; population 44%; crops 33%; national revenues 27%; industrial enterprises 
54%; sugar industry 80%; iron 73%; coal 75%. 


Mazour quotes the Bolshevik Kar! Radek’s warning to the German General 
Hoffmann: “It is your day now, but in the end the Allies will put a Brest-Litovsk 
treaty upon you.” (p.448) 
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The setting up of a “dictatorship of the proletariat for the transition period” 
under the first Soviet Consitution of July 10, 1918, is described. 


That Lenin and his party were able to maintain themselves in power during 
the Civil War concluding in 1921, is emphasised as resulting from the peasants’ 
fear of a restoration of the old land relationships. 


A difficulty that has caused much disquiet both in Russia and abroad has been 
a fair solution of the Polish question. Mazour examines it together with its post- 
revolutionary climax of the Treaty of Riga (Mar., 1921). (pp. 469-472). All Lenin’s 
imperturbability, demonstrated in the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of 1918, 
is shown as being required to suppress murmurings in his own Party against the 
acceptance of terms that gave Poland the extensive boundaries which lasted until 
Hitler’s invasion in September, 1939. 


Once more was all of Lenin’s self-assurance needed to steer the Soviet ship of 
state off the rocks when the New Economic Policy or N.E.P. was adopted on 
March 15, 1921. Private trading was to be permitted to satisfy the peasants. The 
“commanding heights” of industry and foreign trade were to be retained as a base 
for future socialist hopes and expectations. 


While many have regarded the late Joseph Stalin’s success in his duel with the 
late Leon Trotsky as being basically a matter of party manipulation, Mazour sees 
“the prevailing mood of the country” as quite as important. 


The Fifteenth Congress of the Party (Oct.,1926) receives due attention with 
its expulsions of Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenov from the Supreme Political Bureau. 
Trotsky’s deportation from the Soviet Union in February, 1929 is also recounted. 


The “Economic Revolution, 1928-29” examines the period of the Five Year 
Plans with their accompanying industrialisation and peasant collectivisation. Mazour 
had already, in the previous chapter, indicated what was the obvious final motivating 
event of the domestic planning period—the crushing by Chiang Kai-shek of the 
Chinese Communists in Canton in Dec., 1927. Henceforth the problem became the 
creation of “socialism in one country alone.” 


For the Munich period and the ensuing Nazi-Soviet Pact of August, 1939, one 
may read a point of view expressed as a Russian might be expected to put it forward. 
An ironic quotation is that from Hitler’s speech after the signing of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreement: “There we determined to conclude a pact which excludes the 
use of force between us for all time to come.” 


“Ordeal by Fire” treats “Operation Barbarossa”—the German invasion of Russia 
in 1941. Mazour’s Russian spirit is obviously fired by the spectacle of his country’s 
wartime struggle for survival. 


“Altogether the Fuhrer, the twentieth century Peter the Hermit, could muster 
a manpower reservoir including satellite states of some 300-million people as against 
the Soviet Union’s 190-million.” (p.628) . . . The entire programme of planned 


economy evidently came to bear fruit when the crucial test came in June, 1941. 
(p.630) 


Concerning the Battle of Moscow in 1941, one reads: “The fall of Moscow at 
any hour was anticipated by even astute observers . . . Only something miraculous 
could spare the Kremlin from a hoisted swastika. A miracle it was, far greater 


than Stalingrad a year later, and it proved to be the first counterblow that turned 
the tide of war against the Wehrmacht.” 


What credence can be placed on the story quoted by Mazour (p.637) that it 
was a Russian-born German, Dr. Richard Sorge, who sent word from Tokyo that 
the Japanese had no intention of attacking Russia but planned to move southwards 
against the French in Indo-China? It is suggested that the Soviet Command moved 
part of its forces from the Far East westward, ready for the new Russian leader 
General Zhukov’s counter-offensive of Dec. 6, 1941, and thereby saved Moscow. 
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For the post-war period Mazour remarks: “But of all the issues created by a 
war of such magnitude (as World War II), the most perplexing was the relationship 
between Soviet Russia and her former Western Allies.” 


The tendency in Russia to overplay the Soviet part in the war, to exaggerate 
Soviet efforts, to underestimate the remaining Allied participation, are regarded by the 
author as regrettable features. 


In an assessment of the U.S.A.-Soviet power conflict, it is declared: “Both of 
them are economically fairly self-contained and therefore each power revolves 


fairly independently within its orbit, adding greater self-assurance in their respective 
‘get-tough’ policies.” (p.716) 


Somewhat pessimistically, as he records the beginning in June, 1950 of the 


Korean War, Mazour says: “One lesson can be derived from the current crisis, 


namely that the generation that died gallantly on the battlefields of the last war 
has left no lessons to its successors.” 


The present reviewer finds that the “History of Russia Past and Present” is 
a conscientious undertaking, thoughtfully written by a patriotic Russian about his 
own country. The author is no Communist. He presents events with no narrow bias. 
As indicated earlier his topical method has led to some overlapping of material. There 
are, too, some misprints that could be removed in a later edition. The clash between 
old and new style chronology could be obviated in the section on the Revolution 
of 1905. The work is not overburdened with footnotes. 


From the Selected Readings for Chapters one who had no Russian might gain 
a valuable bibliography. The Chronological Table based, until January, 1918, on 
the old Julian Calendar, is an advantage. The volume can be recommended to any 
student of international affairs. 


—L. A. OWEN 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 


Editorial Notes. 


The Editor and Associate Editors will at all times be interested to hear suggestions 
as to improvements in The Australian Outlook, and, in particular, to consider offers 
of material for publication. 


In response to this invitation, some most useful suggestions have already been 
received, and the invitation to both members of the A.I.I.A. and readers of The 
Australian Outlook is therefore renewed. 


Prize Essay. 


A few contributions were received, and though the judges decided not to award 
the prize to any one of them, it is possible that opportunity may be found for 
publication of some of this material in The Australian Outlook in future issues. 


Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1954. 


Australian Data Papers. 


Copies are available to Institute members at 4/6 each (5/1) posted, and to 
non-members for 5/-, or 5/7 posted. 





